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SOME DEBATABLE ISSUES IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. J. B. EDMONSON 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Tue increasing tendency in recent years 
to extend the seope of public services is a 
development of major significance to all 
citizens. This tendeney is in response to a 
erowing awareness of the many needs of 
our population which could be satisfied by 
using the services that governmental or 
private agencies can provide. The increas- 
ing demand for such services has greatly 
influenced the programs of governmental 
agencies as well as those of many private 
agencies concerned with social service. The 
rapid expansion of such services had led to 
some duplication of effort among related 
agencies and has also created a number of 
debatable issues involving the aims, the 
scope and the quality of the service that 
should be provided, and further issues con- 
cerning the most appropriate agency to 
provide the desired services. Many of these 
debatable issues are in the field of health 
education and related areas of social ser- 
viee. 

In presenting some of these issues may I 
first emphasize the faet that it is impossible 
to present all the debatable issues in health 


education, as the number of such issues is 
so large that a mere listing of them would 
take a considerable amount of time. I de- 
sire, however, to mention a few of the issues 


1 Presented at the School Health Education 
Institute sponsored by the University of Michigan, 
May 27 and 28, 1938. 


that are of crucial importance to teachers 
and school officials. 

The first debatable issues might be stated 
as follows: How complete a program of 
health education and care should a school 
provide for all children? This question 
defines a major issue that is now before 
many professional groups and lay groups 
that are concerned with community better- 
ment. Our educational system, as one of 
the major public services, has expanded in 
response to the needs of an increasing school 
population and has augmented its tradi- 
tional offerings with a variety of services 
that now extend beyond the boundaries of 
former definitions of the school’s function. 
To-day the vastness and complexity of the 
publie school system with its varied offer- 
ings would greatly amaze the teachers of a 
few decades ago. In this period of expan- 
sion of the schools, the problem of health 
education has received increased attention, 
largely because American society has come 
to recognize the social necessity of insuring 
the maintenance of the physical well-being 
of every child. The increasing recognition 
of equal opportunity as a democratic ideal 
has also promoted cooperative action to 
safeguard the physical and emotional well- 
being of children. 

The demand for health services has been 
further increased by changes affecting the 
home, which, modified in response to a series 
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of social pressures, now devoted consider- 


ably less emphasis to many functions that 
were well-established family obligations in 
The schools have begun to 
nursery 


former decades. 
meet the resultant 
schools, child guidance clinics, dental elin- 


needs with 
ies, medical ¢linies and programs of train- 
ing in health habits. To an increasing 
extent the schools have employed school 
nurses, school physicians and school den- 
tists, and have modified their programs of 
physical education so as to stress the health 
objective. Modern education now places 
real emphasis on the development of sound 
mental and physical health, and the health 
objective is of much concern to administra- 
tors and teachers in all fields. 

It is conceded that the school should 
provide a healthful environment for the 
pupils. This responsibility should include 
such matters as the proper lighting, venti- 
lating and heating of school buildings, as 
well as the provision of schoolroom furni- 
ture tending to promote good posture, and 
the enforcement of school policies which 
conserve the health of the growing child. 
Is the school likely to expand these health 
services? In terms of what criteria should 
the school distinguish between the health 
education of pupils and the actual care of 
pupils? It is commonly known that some 
of the schools defend the actual treatment 
of pupils as a part of the program of health 
education, while other schools refer all 
questions of treatment to non-school 
agencies. This difference in practice exists 
because of the lack of criteria for distin- 
guishing health education of pupils from 
the actual care of pupils. 

A second debatable issue might be de- 
fined as follows: Should the health objective 
or the recreational objective be the control- 
ling aim in the school’s program of physical 
education? There appears to be some dis- 
agreement among school authorities as to 
the relative emphasis that should be placed 
on the several possible objectives of the 
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health education program. It is instructive 
to note that the National Education Aggo. 
— has a department bearing the title, 

he American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” 
Many schools organize the instructors jn 
these three fields as one department, and 
then encounter great difficulty in develop- 
ing agreements as to the controlling objec. 
tive of the department. If health is to be 
recognized as the major objective, it is my 
judgment that the programs of training for 
the teachers of physical education and 
recreation as now defined by some colleges 
and universities should be so modified as to 
provide more adequate training in health 
fields. In turn, the programs of training 
for health workers will have to be modified 
to include emphasis on the contribution of 
exercise and _ recreational activities to 
physical and mental health. Both should 
have more understanding of education and 
its relation to child development and 
growth. 

A third debatable issue might be stated 
as follows: What are the health facts hav- 
ing scientific endorsement that should be 
presented to pupils and what health habits 
should pupils be helped to form or 
strengthen? The importance of this ques- 
tion is apparent when an examination is 
made of what is taught as the truth about 
health and health habits. Such an exami- 
nation will furnish evidence that more 
facts are needed. It is axiomatic that every 
school system should provide a program of 
health education. Such a program should 
seek to help each child develop habits, skills 
and attitudes which are conducive to his 
own health and that of others. So far as 
possible, however, these habits, skills and 
attitudes should rest on a basis of factual 
knowledge rather than on the propaganda 
of special interest groups, including that of 
manufacturers of foods and drugs. At 
present no scientific standards have been 
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‘ofined for the selection of instructional 
saterials in this field. 

On this debatable issue as to what should 
be taught as truth, Dr. Warren E. Forsythe 
1: ‘Hygiene has been characterized 
most dubious subject in the school 
curriculum. This characterization is not 
without some good reason. It has resulted 
in part at least from the non-scientific basis 
on which much of its subject-matter rested. 
Science has proved that much of the older 
personal hygiene was either wrong or un- 
important. Such immersions of this mate- 
rial in the bath of critical scientific serutiny 
argues well for its future. The list of 
health habits more recently accepted for 
universal promotion in the publie schools 
needs a frequent check-up to be always in 
step with research in human health and 
disease. A complete list of questionable 
practices and procedures which have been 
taught and practiced as hygiene would 
probably fill a book. Many of these items 
have been included in the school subject- 
matter, often with no better reason than 
some one’s personal opinion or as one of the 
relies of our not-very-remote barbarian- 
ism.’”? It is apparent that health instrue- 
tion in the school will continue to be viewed 
with suspicion by teachers, parents and 
medical men unless we remove the causes 
for the eriticisms voiced by Dr. Forsythe. 

A fourth debatable issue reads as follows: 
How much knowledge of health matters 
should a classroom teacher be required to 
> Very few states require candi- 
dates for the teacher’s certificate to submit 
evidence of training in health fields. If 
teachers are to continue to play an impor- 
tant part in health education, some program 
of adequate training for teachers seems 
Imperative, 


Il 


has sal 


as the 


POSSE SS 2 


In any consideration of health services 
lor children, it should be remembered that 
the teacher is in a distinetly favorable posi- 


? The University of Michigan School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Vol. 5, page 39. 
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tion to have oversight of the needs of the 
child. It is the teacher’s task to detect any 
lack of adjustment to surroundings, as well 
as defects and deficiencies in development. 
It is her task not only to refer the child to 
the proper health experts within and with- 
out the school in order that the necessary 
remedial measures may be undertaken, but 
also to follow up the case when the child 
returns to the classroom in order to see that 
adequate treatment has been given and ad- 
justments made. The nature of this respon- 
sibility demands that the teacher be able to 
detect maladjustments and _ deficiencies 
when a child appears before her. To per- 
form this service requires special prepara- 
tion for the teacher plus highly skilled 
supervision for its maintenance and devel- 
opment. 

A fifth debatable issue might be stated 
as follows: To what extent must the schools 
avoid health instruction that conflicts with 
the teachings of religious groups? It is 
common knowledge that there are a few 
religious groups that have made pronounce- 
ments regarding certain practices and pro- 
cedures in the field of health, including 
matters of food, medical care and race bet- 
terment. This fact makes it difficult for 
the schools to handle certain health prob- 
lems that may involve a violation of the 
teachings of some religious sect. In a coun- 
try that emphasizes religious freedom, it is 
not easy to justify practices in matters of 
instruction that are contrary to the re- 
ligious beliefs held by the parents of the 
school children. In a recent communica- 
tion to me a health supervisor in a neigh- 
boring state expressed alarm over the efforts 
of some religious groups to undermine the 
confidence of pupils in the facts concerning 
health that have been scientifically estab- 
lished. He raised the question of the duty 
of government to challenge such activities 
of religious groups on the grounds of pub- 
lic welfare. I do not know what answer 
should be made to this proposal. I do 
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know, however, that the question is a highly 
controversial one, and it may be necessary 
to settle it by the usual democratic policy 
of following the opinion of the majority 
with as much consideration as possible of 
the wishes of any protesting minority 
groups. As we expand the field of health 
services this issue of the attitude of minor- 
ity religious groups will of course become 
more troublesome. I recommend that those 
who attempt to solve this problem exhibit 
a marked degree of patience, tolerance, 
generosity and good will. 

A sixth question that is also of special 
concern to school administrators and health 
workers is one that is very closely related 
to the issue of religious teachings affecting 
health. It might be stated as follows: 


Should school officials or other govern- 
mental officials be given the legal authority 
to require pupils to secure needed dental or 
medical attention when the parents neglect 
or refuse to provide the necessary care? 
In all our educational planning we should 
keep in mind the rights of children in mat- 


ters of health as set forth in the Children’s 
Charter adopted by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
that was called by President Hoover. Part 
of these rights are stated as follows: 

‘‘For every child health protection from 
birth through adolescence including peri- 
odical health examinations and, where 
needed, care of specialists and hospital 
treatment; regular dental examination and 
eare of teeth; protective and preventive 
measures against communicable diseases; 
the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and 
pure water.”’ 

At present the schools do not have the 
necessary legal authority to insure the pro- 
tection of the health rights of children as 
defined in the Children’s Charter. I am 
not certain that such legal authority should 
be given to school officials, but many are 
convinced that some agency of government 
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should have increased legal responsibility 
for the protection of the health of children 
when parents neglect, refuse or are unable 
to provide for the treatment of the illness 
or the physical defects of their children, 
Is such an extension of governmental super- 
vision of health feasible and desirable? [sg 
it likely that the best policy is to avoid legal 
requirements and to seek to develop a favor. 
able public opinion on the question of the 
right of children to enjoy health services? 

A seventh debatable issue might be stated 
as follows: How can the most effective co- 
ordination of the community’s health ser- 
vices for school children be brought about? 
By what agencies should coordination be 
sought? There is general agreement that 
there is a lack of effective means of coordi- 
nating the services of public and private 
agencies within a typical community. In 
some instances this is due to the lack of the 
necessary machinery for community plan- 
ning. Cooperation among community 
agencies concerned with the health of 
school children is an inherent obligation of 
all authorities charged with public admin- 
istration. Officials are sometimes content 
to vote support of policies which insure 
nominal cooperation, but more than such 
votes is needed. As one of the major social 
institutions of the community, the school 
should endeavor to cooperate with commu- 
nity health agencies. This cooperation 
should extend to matters of quarantine, to 
health education of the adult public, to 
supplying school records and facilities to 
responsible medical authorities for research 
and analysis and to reporting the existence 
of conditions which violate public health 
regulations or otherwise threaten the public 
welfare. Cooperation is also essential in 
planning the community-wide health pro- 
gram, for the school is obligated to educate 
children and adults in terms of the best 
health practices. The increased tendency 
to provide for the establishment of com- 
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councils or community planning 
hoards is an encouraging development. 
The best type of program is certain to be 
the product of the cooperative efforts of 
those who are concerned with the promo- 
tion of a high level of individual and com- 


munity 
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munity health. Such cooperation is likely 
to follow in a community where frequent 
conferences are held and where emphasis is 
consistently placed on developing a pro- 
gram that will yield the best results in 
terms of the interest of children. 


INTERNATIONAL REVISION OF HISTORY TEXT- 
BOOKS 
PARTICULARLY AS EFFECTED BY SCANDINAVIAN SCHOLARS 
By Dr. OSCAR J. FALNES 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Revisina history text-books in the inter- 
est of international understanding has be- 
come a wide-spread concern. Some of 
these endeavors are essentially local or na- 
tional, 7e., they are effected through agen- 
cies of a local or a national character ; such, 
for example, is the undertaking by Chat- 
ham House in London, which has labori- 
investigated more than 200 texts 
distributed among 34 countries.2 Other 
endeavors are sponsored by agencies unmis- 


1 
OUSLY 


takably international in character. A 
third type has been effected on a plane 
intermediate between the national and the 
international levels, on what may be termed 
a regional basis. In this eategory the most 


successful endeavor is no doubt that ear- 


ried through among the Seandinavian 


countries, 


If we are to take the true measure of 
what has been accomplished among the 
north European peoples, we must first ex- 
amine briefly the wider international efforts 
to deal with the problem. Save for a very 
few exceptions, these efforts are a product 


of the post-war period, and take as a point 

of departure the conviction, subscribed to 

Cf. Bernice Dainard Gestie, ScHOoL AND So- 
»: 709-14, 


International Affairs, 16: 877-96, 1936. 
‘School Text-book Revision and International 


Unde ‘standing,’ Seeond edition (Paris, 1933), pp. 


Q_7 


in varying degree, that the history texts 
may have contributed their part to the 
great conflict. 

Working primarily through its European 
office, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, in the twenties sponsored a 
survey covering more than a score of coun- 
tries, most of them belligerent or succession 
states. The inquiry sought to determine 
how the great war was treated in the history 
books of the various countries, and the re- 
sults obtained were incorporated in two 
published studies. The professional his- 
torians and scholars best expressed their 
coneern over the same problem, through the 
International Committee of Historical Sci- 
ences. Shortly after its establishment in 
1926, this organization, whose first chair- 
man was Halvdan Koht, at present Nor- 
way’s minister of foreign affairs, provided 
for a committee on history instruction. 
This committee eventually tendered sev- 
eral reports summarizing the circumstances 
of history instruction in the common 
schools of more than fifty countries.° 

The energies of two religious confedera- 
tions were likewise devoted partly to the 
The Universal Christian Con- 

4‘*Enquéte sur les Livres Scolaires d’Aprés- 
Guerre,’’ (2 Vols., Paris, 1923, 1927). 

5 Bulletin of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, Nos. 13, 17, 23 (Paris, 1931, 1932, 
1934). 


same ends. 
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ference on Life and Work which met at 
Stockholm in 1925 had before it for con- 
sideration two pamphlets, prepared under 
Swedish auspices, on the tendencies prevail- 
ing in the text-books and the schools of 
more than a dozen countries. The confer- 
ence, acting in conjunction with the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Fel- 
lowship through the Churches, appointed a 
Special Commission of Education to give 
this matter attention. The most active ele- 


ment of the commission was a Swedish 


working committee, from whose delibera- 
tions there issued in 1928 a report covering 
the results of investigations in seventeen 


countries.® 

Eventually, however, the most consistent 
international endeavor to deal with history 
texts was to be made by an agency acting 
under League of Nations auspices, namely, 
the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. In order to get a reliable 
estimate of the situation—one to take ac- 
count of what had been done by private as 
well as governmental agencies—there was 
authorized a comprehensive survey whose 
results were summarized in a published 
report.’ 

So far as the formulation of policy goes, 
it is the League and its Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation which have registered 
the most striking success to date in this 
field. On November 24 last, by virtue of 
the signature of the Belgian government, 
there went into effect the so-called ‘‘ Decla- 
ration on the Teaching of History.’’* Each 
signatory state, in accordance with the 
terms of this declaration, undertakes (a) 
to have its history texts devote as much 
time as possible to the history of other 

6 Report on Nationalism in History Text-books, 
prepared and compiled by the working committee 
of a Special Commission on Edueation, I-II (Stock- 


holm, 1928). 


7 **Sehool Text-book Revision and International 
1933). 
The first edition was in French (Paris, 1932), 


8 League of Nations, Circular Letter, 215, 1937. 


Understanding’’ (Second edition, Paris, 
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nations, (b) to try to exclude unfriendly 
criticism of other states, and (c) to stress, 
in general histories, the growing coopera- 
tion among nations.° The declaration js a 
victory for the unilateral principle; it js 
therefore in closer accordance with the 
earlier proposal of the Disarmament Con. 
ference’s Committee for Moral Disarma- 
ment?® than with the proposal of French 
origin to have submitted for ratification™ g 
model draft convention on the bilateral 
principle. 

The declaration is merely a statement of 
intention, of course, and its adoption may 
entail no actual changes in text-books and 
in history teaching. But the International 
Institute and its International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation have also some 
practical steps to their eredit.’? In particu- 
lar, steps have been taken to implement the 
Casares resolution, a_ resolution first 
adopted in 1925 and amplified in 1931, 
which seeks to expedite the work of 
text-book revision through the national 
committees (it will be recalled that the In- 
ternational Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation has in each country a national 
committee). In conformity with these 
intentions the Italian National Committee 
has examined Dutch, French and Spanish 
texts. Likewise the French and Polish Na- 
tional Committees have been quite active.” 
In northeastern Europe the national com- 
mittees of the four Baltie states—Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania—have 

9 League of Nations, Monthly Summary, 1935, pp. 
165-6. 

10 Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching, No. 
3 (Geneva, 1936), p. 160. 

11‘‘Tnternational Intellectual Cooperation,”’ 
1934, p. 85; League of Nations, Monthly Summary, 
1935, pp. 165-6. 

12 See in this connection also the work of the 
Second Congress on the Teaching of History at 
Basle in June, 1934. Intellectual Cooperation, 
monthly bulletin of the I. I. I. C., Vol. 2, pp. s. 

13‘‘Tnternational Intellectual Cooperation, 
1936, pp. 36, 66-7; Bulletin ef League of Nations 
Teaching, No. 3, pp. 144-5. 
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arranged to provide, through a sub-com- 
mittee in each country of history and geog- 
raphy teachers, a translation into one of 
the world languages of passages in their 
text-books which relate to any of the other 
three members of the group. Thereupon 
each national committee may if it chooses 
suggest improvements in the phraseology 
employed. The four national committees 
are to constitute a sort of inter-Baltic com- 
mittee, to meet when needed.** 

It is to be noted that these practical steps 
are all of recent date. They were antici- 
pated in the first half of the thirties, by a 
series of interesting developments among 
the Scandinavian states. Whether the ex- 
ample of their accomplishments had any 
influence abroad is not directly evident, but 
League circles were certainly aware of 
them.'? And the inter-Baltic committee 
just referred to reminds one very strongly 
of certain elements in the Scandinavian 
procedure. 

For some time certain committees among 
lie Scandinavian peoples were busy study- 


ing the history text-books of the other coun- 
tries in the group, exploring the means by 
which to eliminate most effectively passages 
that gave offense, and seeking the means 
by which to make reasonably certain that 
more adequate treatment will be given in 
the future to other countries in the group. 
Those general principles, which the broader 
international endeavors have as yet carried 
but a little way beyond the point of verbal 
formulation, are here, after long and ardu- 
ous labors, well on the way to an established 
practice. 

The credit for what has been accom- 
plished must go primarily to the so-called 
Norden societies, of which there is one in 
each of the northern countries; the three 
founded in 1919 were 


n of League of Nations Teaching, No. 


original groups 

4 Biyllet 
3, p. 145, 
Intellectual 
; tbid., 1935, p. 35. 


1 “International 
1934, p. 85 


Cooperation, ’’ 
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joined, in 1922 and 1924, respectively, by 
equivalent groups in Iceland and in Fin- 
land. These societies are dedicated to the 
ideal of fostering inter-Scandinavian coop- 
eration on every level of public activity, 
cultural, economic, political. 

Almost from the outset these groups were 
interested in the text-book question. The 
issue was first concretely raised in Norway. 
In its issue for October, 1919, a local edu- 
cational journal, Den hgiere Skole, carried 
an article’® which criticised a new edition 
of a text in Swedish history. It found quite 
unsatisfactory—from the Norwegian point 
of view—the treatment of the Swedish- 
Norwegian Union in 1814 and its dissolu- 
tion in 1905. Here was a matter, it seemed 
to Chr. L. Lange, a veteran in the service 
of the peace cause and a co-recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, which might well be a 
proper concern of the Norwegian Norden 
society, and he forthwith brought it to the 
attention of its governing body. The latter 
authorized a committee to canvass the 
country’s history books to see how these 
treated of Norway’s historical relations 
with Sweden and with Denmark. In a re- 
port of September, 1920, it found the Nor- 
wegian texts generally free of any injustice 
toward the other two countries, though it 
did call in question certain passages. 

These findings were forwarded to the 
Norden groups in Sweden and in Denmark. 
In the meantime, the secretary of the 
Swedish group, acting on a communication 
from the society in Norway, had under- 
taken an informal canvass of several Swed- 
ish texts. At this time there was no corre- 

16“*Nordens Lirobécker i Historia: Omsesidig 
Granskning verkstéilld av Foreningarna Nordens 
Facknamnder’’ (Helsingfors, 1937), p. 3. This 
work is the official report. There are special articles 
on the subject, in Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, 
Konst och Industri (1933, 1934); Nordens Kalen- 
der (1935, 1937); Norsk Pedagogisk Tidsskrift 
(1933, 1934); Pedagogiskt (Gothenburg, 
1936) ; see also Coopération Intellectuelle, No. 84, 
pp. 574-76, 607-160. 


Forum 
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sponding survey in Denmark but the 
educational committee of the Danish Nor- 
den society—each society maintains its 
own committee on education—proposed a 
different approach. It would have inves- 
tigations made, not of the texts of a com- 
mittee’s own country, but of those of 
neighboring countries, in order thus to de- 
termine what might be inadequate or objec- 
tionable. But there was objection to this, 
especially from the Norwegians who argued 
that it would not do to subject to the judg- 
ment of another country, the scope of in- 
struction in a particular subject and the 
substance of the text-books to be used. 

There was some progress along another 
line, however, for this same year the socie- 
ties agreed to request the writers of texts 
in history and geography in their respective 
countries to refer manuscripts of new 
books or proposed revisions of old ones to 
authorities in the other countries. In Swe- 
den, publishers as well as authors were 
asked to take account of these general aims. 
Whether these recommendations would 
entail any positive results could be ascer- 
tained only after the lapse of some time. 
For this and other reasons the matter was 
quiescent the years immediately following. 

By the close of the decade it was all too 
clear that the recommendations of 1922, to 
authors and publishers, had proven inef- 
fectual. There was much sentiment in favor 
of a fresh attack on the problem. In 1928 
the delegates of the Norden societies, acting 
on Finnish initiative, adopted a resolution 
on the matter and in 1931 a conference of 
Northern history teachers at Helsingfors 
did the same. 

The question came up for general discus- 
sion at the Stockholm meeting of the 
Norden delegates in September of 1932. 
Prospects were good, especially since the 
Norwegian Norden society had the year be- 
fore withdrawn its objections of a decade 
earlier to the Danish proposal, namely, that 
committees investigate the text-books. not 
of their own but of neighboring countries. 
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In the end the Norden delegates established 
a Committee on History Instruction, the 
so-called Joint Committee. To serve on 
this committee it designated: Aage Friis of 
Denmark, Halvdan Koht of Norway, Oskari 
Mantere of Finland, Sveinbjorn Sigurjéns- 
son of Iceland, and Nils Herlitz and Wil. 
helm Carlgren of Sweden.’’ At the first 
meeting, in Stockholm in January of 1933. 
the committee adopted a plan of work. It 
decided to associate with it groups of spe- 
cialists in each of the five countries, who 
would help to carry on the actual investiga- 
tions. There were from two to five indi- 
viduals on each committee, and in every 
ease but one members of the joint commit- 
tee served on their country’s committee of 
specialists. 

The actual checking of the history texts 
was thus performed by the five specialists’ 
committees. Each committee made four 
separate investigations—one for the books 
of each of the four other countries. All 
told they checked some 126 works, totalling 


170 volumes, distributed according to origin 
as follows: Finland 21, Iceland 4, Norway 


27, Sweden 32 and Denmark 42. The in- 
vestigations were far enough along by De- 
cember of 1933 to warrant a series of 
reports to the joint committee. The latter 
released a statement in this connection, in 
which it was observed that the texts of 
every one of the five countries ‘‘contain a 
large number of positive errors and mis- 
representations and .. . often in decisive 
matters they have not kept up with the 
progress of historical research.’’ Many of 
them also sinned in providing ‘‘an unjust 
exhaltation of their own nation at the ex- 
pense of the neighboring peoples, nor are 
they free of expressions which serve t0 
offend the other peoples.’’’® 

The assembling of reports on one al- 

17 In September, 1933, several new members were 
added, namely; A. R. Cederberg of Finland, Knud 
Kretzschmer of Denmark, and Haakon Vigander of 
Norway. 

18 Nordens Liérobécker i Historia, p. 12. 
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other’s texts was but half the work of the 
specialists’ committees; the second duty 
obligated each group of specialists to study 
the criticisms made of its country’s texts 
hy the other four committees and make its 
pan comment or criticism upon them. This 
task took some time and was not completed 
in all its details before 1936.1° . The joint 
committee, however, held a third and some- 


what definitive meeting in August of 1935, 
at which it adopted several recommenda- 
tions to be submitted to the parent Norden 
societies, and to serve more or less as a final 


report. It advised, among other things, 
the early issue, under the auspices of the 
Vorden societies, of a book on matters still 
in dispute within the history of the north- 
ern peoples. It also recommended the 
preparation of work treating Scandinavian 
history as a unit and emphasizing that 
background of northern culture which these 
countries possess in common—a suggestion 
which, if acted upon, might prove very 
in the schooling of the next 
veneration of Seandinavians. 

This, however, is something for the 
rather distant future. What, by way of 
immediate results may be awaited 
from the laborious effort so far expended? 
It may be said that the first returns, at 
promise well. Recent Scandinavian 
texts have shown a clear tendency to meet 
the criticisms made by the neighboring 
And the leading publishers too 
ome twenty of them—have indicated a 
esire to cooperate. Seandinavian authors 
lave shown a positive willingness even to 
let their manuseripts or their proofs of 
‘ortheoming texts be read by designated 
specialists in the neighboring countries. -It 
is difficult to see how collaboration in text 
revision can be earried farther than this! 

What aspects of the Seandinavian experi- 
ence may be of interest to revisionists else- 


more 


count ries 


‘le principal reports and counter-reports of 
He Specialists’ committees may be followed in ibid., 
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where? The work of the specialists’ com- 
mittees revealed a long catalogue of com- 
plaints of the texts heretofore in use. 
Every committee found a liberal quota of 
adjectives and modifiers in the texts of 
neighboring countries, passages which left 
less than a favorable impression of their 
own nation. On the other hand, the re- 
quests that the texts of other countries de- 
vote a little more space to one’s own coun- 
try were uniformly moderate and there was 
really no demand anywhere for a general 
reorganization of the material. Neverthe- 
less, it was readily recognized that the ad- 
ditional attention given to neighboring 
countries should expand upon the peaceful 
and cultural pursuits which the countries 
concerned possessed in common; texts of 
the past seem to have confined attention to 
neighboring countries pretty much to peri- 
ods of friction with their own, 1.e., espe- 
cially to periods of war or the threat of 
war. 

The Scandinavian experience is not to be 
lightly dismissed as a special case where 
collaboration is particularly easy because 
the several peoples have many common cul- 
tural traditions in common. For even 
these peoples, perhaps partly just because 
they are somewhat closely related, have not 
always acted charitably toward one an- 
other. ‘‘For centuries these Northern 
states have quarreled many a time. Their 
history records a long list of internecine 
wars, often sanguine enough. The devel- 
opment of the modern world economy 


makes them rivals in several fields. . OF 
assertive nationalism, too, the Northern 
eo: 


peoples have had their full share. 
point here is that the tradition of collab- 
oration established in Inter-Scandinavian 
affairs is not an obvious or automatic prod- 
uct but the result of will and conscious 
endeavor.’’?° 

The Scandinavian 

20 The American-Scandinavian Review, Vol. 25, 
p- 307. 
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promoting text-book revision, is, when 
viewed in comparison with other similar 
endeavors, quite substantial. The much 
heralded collaboration between French and 
German scholars resulting in a long con- 
vention in 1935 on mutual history text re- 
vision,2?. may prove ineffective. At any 
rate, difficulties have appeared in 1937 
over the publicizing of the resolutions in 
Germany. Two specified journals in which 
they were to be printed, failed to publish 
them, and when they finally appeared in 
the Nationalsozialistische Erziehung (May 
8, 1937) it apparently was in one of the 
regional editions of this national organ. 
Moreover, the preamble to the printed Ger- 
man version suggested by implication that 
the German negotiators of the agreement 
might not be supported by their govern- 
ment, and a communication to the French 
professors spoke of the agreement as a 
‘*private affair’’ and a ‘‘first step’’ to serve 
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as a basis for further discussions.2? Tryly 
may the modern text revisionist reecho 
Horace’s statement of 2,000 years ago 
about the historian in his own day. 
‘“You’ve got in hand a ticklish task!” 
Through a slightly different agency than 
that mentioned in the Casares resolution. 
the Scandinavian program of revision has 
demonstrated that the principle of the reso. 
lution—that neighboring countries shall 
through responsible committees criticize the 
text-books of one another—is a very fea- 
sible procedure. Beyond the letter of that 
resolution it has demonstrated that steps 
to attain the major objective can be well 
received by authors and publishers. And 
finally, that program suggests the impor- 
tance, since the obligations of international- 
ism are due in the first instance to a na- 
tion’s closest neighbors, of proceeding 
regionally in the main, with the delicate 
task of revising the history text-books. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADULT EDUCATION IN IRAN 

THE Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
Education, quoting from the Bulletin of the 
World Association for Adult Edueation, gives 
the following information concerning adult edu- 
cation in Iran. 

During the years 1935-1936 the Government 
of Iran passed certain effective measures for 
the education of illiterates of every type, and in 
September, 1936, some 1,500 classes for adults 
were organized as a consequence of these mea- 
As these classes were attended by two 
shifts of students, on alternate nights, this num- 
ber was really doubled. Publie enthusiasm and 
interest compelled the Ministry of Education to 
add another 97 classes. At the beginning 56,715 
men participated in these classes, but by the end 
of the academic year there were 93,371 students 
whose ages ranged from 18 to 40 years. Of 


sures. 


21 Coopération Intellectuelle, Nos. 78-9 (June- 
July, 1937), pp. 288-306. A convenient English 
translation is supplied by Bernadotte E. Schmitt in 
the American Historical Review, Vol. 43, pp. 323-41 
(January, 1938). 


these, about 9,465 students were awarded cer- 
tificates on completion of their course. The two 
main purposes of these night classes for adults 
were, firstly, to teach reading and writing, and, 
secondly, to provide adults with a useful indi- 
vidual and social training, conducive to good 
citizenship. The program set by the Council for 
Higher Education was of two years’ duration 
and was such that an adult, having completed 
the course, should have sufficient ability to write 
and read ordinary matters which he comes across 
in his every-day business. He should also be 
able to make use of books and other publications 
and must have an elementary knowledge of sim- 
ple arithmetic, the geography and history ot 
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22 Coopération Intellectuelle, Nos. 78-9, p. +> 
and No. 84, pp. 568-73; Europe Nouvelle, Vol. 20, 
p. 742; American Historical Review, Vol. 43, P- 
322; see also Berliner Monatshefte, Zeitschrift fur 
neueste Geschichte, Vol. 16, pp. 107-89 (Feb., 
1938); see also p. 197. Steps have recently been 
taken to effect also a German-Polish agreement " 
history textbooks, according to The New York 
Times, July 4, 1938. 
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Iran and elementary physical education. As an 
additional aid to the promotion and maintenance 
of literacy, a little illustrated magazine, Monthly 
Message to Adult Students, is published and 
distributed free to those students who ean profit 
by it. Already there is a circulation of 20,000 
per issue. This magazine gives particulars of 
adult classes and development of the work, short 
articles on health and hygiene, history, elemen- 
tary science, legal matters, family relationships, 
ete. simple stories pointing a moral, and poems, 
together with a few jokes. In order to provide 
the students with a wider outlook and furnish 
them with home and foreign news, copies of the 
daily papers have been regularly and freely sent 
to all schools seattered throughout the country. 
The need for preparation and publication of 
special books for adults has been felt by the 
Council of Ministers. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has therefore prepared special books on 
the simple teaching of the alphabet, and other 
subjects covering the curriculum, for both the 
first and the second year of the course. These 
books were ready for use as from the beginning 
of the academie year 1937, since when they have 
been in constant use. 

In addition to these activities, the ministry 
has opened many secondary night schools in 
Teheran and other important centers in order to 
enable those who could not continue their studies, 
or who were obliged to interrupt them, to at- 
tend. These secondary night schools are open 
as non-governmental schools in the buildings of 
the government day schools. In the year 1935- 
1936 there were in attendance 2,596 men of all 
ranks, and 630 of them were successful in their 
final examinations. Summer classes were also 
organized and attended by 876 students. ll 
army recruits—military service is compulsory 
in Iran—are obliged to attend classes, particu- 
larly in the Persian language, conducted by their 
own officers. Up to the present very little has 
been done for women, and the government has 
80 tar been unable to start any classes for them. 
There is, however, a women’s elub (backed by 
the Ministry of Edueation) through whose in- 
strumentality classes for women have been or- 
ganized in elementary Persian, mothereraft and 
sewing, all of which have been well attended. 
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THE BRITISH NATIONAL CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 

It is reported by the London Times that en- 
couraging progress in all branches of the work 
of the National Central Library was reported at 
the annual meeting of the institution. The Na- 
tional Central Library is said to be the center of 
the great national movement of library coopera- 
tion throughout the British Isles, and also to 
some extent abroad. The outstanding feature of 
the past year’s work was the completion, on 
April 1, 1937, of the series of regional library 
systems in England and Wales. The establish- 
ment of regional systems was recommended by 
the Departmental Committee on Publie Libraries 
which reported in 1927, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the group of regional sys- 
tems should be in full working order within ten 
years of the publication of that recommendation. 

The number of libraries now cooperating in 
the regional systems is 352 urban libraries, all 
the 56 county libraries, 18 university libraries 
and 50 special libraries—a total number of 476. 
There is reason to hope that it will not be long 
before a similar system is established in Seot- 
land. These regional systems place at the dis- 
posal of readers in all parts of the British Isles 
over 10,250,000 non-fiction books, of which only 
those in a reader’s local library were formerly 
accessible to him. The total number of books 
available to readers through the National Cen- 
tral Library is 21,250,000 in nearly 700 libraries 
in the British Isles. 

Through this great national service 139,000 
books were issued to readers during the year. 
They were mostly highly specialized, expensive, 
scarce, or out-of-print books or back volumes of 
periodicals. The persons aided by the service 
varied from university professors engaged in 
advanced research to readers in remote parts of 
the country who needed books to help them in 
their daily work or with their hobbies. 

Appreciation of the service given by the Na- 
tional Central Library is shown by the extent 
to which urban, county and university library 
authorities throughout the British Isles have re- 
sponded to the appeal of the trustees for in- 
creased annual subscriptions. As a result of 
the appeal the total income from that source has 
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been inereased to £3,220. The other main 
sources of income were a grant-in-aid of £5,000 
from the treasury and a grant of £4,000 from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

There was a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of books borrowed from libraries in foreign 
countries for the use of libraries in the British 
Isles. In return, British libraries lent to libra- 
ries in 20 foreign countries nearly twice as many 
books as they borrowed. 

As an example of the value of this interna- 
tional service the report quotes an instance of 
an eighteenth-century book borrowed with little 
difficulty from a German university library. 
The reader who needed this particular book 
stated that he had seen only one reference to it 
by any writer of the last 100 years, and that was 
by a German who wrote in 1907 that unfortu- 
nately he had not been able to see a copy. 

The establishment of a fully equipped Bureau 
of American Bibliography has been made pos- 
sible by a grant of £4,400 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the gift by the Library of Con- 
gress of a complete set of its printed cards— 
the only set in the British Isles. The bureau 
will be a center of information about American 
books not only for librarians and scholars in the 
British Isles but often, through the international 
work of the library, for librarians and scholars 
on the Continent. 


THE NEW DORMITORY IN CHICAGO 
OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


PLANS for the erection of a new dormitory in 
Chieago have been approved by the Board of 
Trustees of Northwestern University. The new 
building will be eighteen stories in height and 
will cost approximately $1,250,000. Construe- 
tion will begin next spring, and the building will 
be occupied for the first time in the autumn of 
1940. It will be financed by the university on a 
self-liquidating basis. Facilities will be pro- 
vided for nine hundred students. In style it 
will be modified Gothic, built of Indiana lime- 
stone in conformity with the other buildings on 
the campus. 

The dormitory, which will contain 2,156,000 
eubie feet, will offer a view of Lake Michigan 
A beach which 
students may use is directly across the drive. 
Facilities for exercise will be available in the 


from two thirds of the rooms. 


basement, and the ground floor will be devoted 
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to lobbies and shops. On the second floor Will 
be a library, a large lounge, a dining-room jy 
which seven hundred and fifty persons may be 
served and the kitchens. Four private dining. 
rooms will be available on the third floor. 

Each residential floor will have single and 
double rooms to accommodate sixty students, g 
social room, two shower rooms and two lays. 
tories. Windows are to be steel framed, and 
tile floors will be installed throughout. The 
building will have a flat roof to be used as q 
recreational roof garden. There will be three 
high speed passenger elevators and one {or 
freight. Heat is to be supplied from the central 
heating plant. 

Arrangements will be made so that a floor, or 
part of a floor, may be used exclusively by mem- 
bers of each of the thirteen fraternities and two 
sororities which at present occupy temporary 
residences near the campus. The dormitory will 
relieve the congestion in near north side housing 
for some of the 1,515 students enrolled in the 
School of Law and the Medical and Deutal 
Schools. 

The new building is an extension of the hous- 
ing policy which was inaugurated in 1914, when 
it was decided to provide suitable living quarters 
on the campus for all students. The policy hias 
resulted in the erection of twenty-two houses in 
the men’s quadrangles and eighteen in the wo- 
men’s quadrangles. A new dormitory for fresh- 
man women in Evanston will be occupied for 
the first time next autumn. 

The $600,000 being spent for the Evanston 
dormitory, plus the $20,000 for remodeling work 
being done in Willard Hall, which will be used 
as a student center and for classrooms next year, 
brings the value of construction planned or 
under way at the university to $1,870,000. 


SCHOOL FOR HIGHWAY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Town highway superintendents from fifty- 
two of the fifty-seven counties in New York 
State outside of New York City attended the 
first School for Highway Superintendents a! 
Cornell University, which was held from Jun? 
22 to 25. The total registration was 349, 10- 
eluding students from Illinois, New Jersey, the 
District of Columbia, Canada and China. 

The attendance is reported to have been highly 
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vratifying to the faculties of the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Engineering at Cornell Univer- 
sity and to the cooperating agencies, representa- 
stiesi of which took an active part in the pro- 
oram. These included the Association of Towns 
of the State of New York, the New York State 
Association of Town Highway Superintendents, 
the County Officers Association of the State of 
New York, the New York State Association of 
County Highway Superintendents, the Bureau 
of Public Service Training of the New York 
State Department of Edueation, the New York 
State Division of Highways and the U. S. 
Bureau of Publie Roads. 

At the first session on Wednesday morning, 
Professor W. L. Conwell, of the Sehool of Civil 
Engineering, delivered an illustrated leeture in- 
dicating the general problems that must be 


ved in construeting various types of high- 
ways. Each problem was later considered sepa- 
rately in lectures, laboratory demonstrations and 
round-table diseussions. Selection of materials 


and making conerete was diseussed by Dean S. 
(. Hollister, of the College of Engineering. 


Various types of soils and their properties in 
relation to road building were diseussed by Pro- 
fe-sor A. F. Gustafson, of the College of Agri- 
culture, analyzed in the agricultural laboratories 
and further studied on field trips. How soils 
may be treated to stabilize sub-grades was dis- 
cussed by E. A. Willis, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, and demonstrated in the Civil 


Engineering laboratories. Treatment of soils 
with various materials for low-cost road con- 


struction was diseussed by J. T. Pauls, of the 


U.S. Bureau of Publie Roads, earried further in 
veral round-table conferences and graphically 


explained in a special exhibit sent from Wash- 
ington by the U. S. Bureau of Publie Roads. 

Uther topies covered ineluded the coordination 
ot rural highways in relation to land elassifica- 
tion; lability for defeetive highways, bridges 
and sidewalks; highway draining; tractor opera- 
tion and maintenanee; adjustments and use of 
‘urveying instruments; keeping records and 
accounts and snow removal. 


Special events included a mock Town Board 
Meet 


ing presented by a large east of delegates 
‘rom a seript written by Elmer Gens, of Chau- 


‘auqua County; a smoker at which addresses of 
wele 


‘me were delivered by Dean Hollister, Pro- 





fessor William I. Myers, who recently returned 
from. Washington to become head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economies; Chairman Ar- 
nold P. Kohler, president of the Association of 
Town Superintendents of Highways, and others, 
and a banquet at which officers of the various 
state associations discussed common problems. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LIBRA- 
RIES OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Don S. WARREN, in the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, reports that the appropriation of $500,- 
000 to start construction of the projected new 
central library building at Washington, D. C., 
already authorized by the Congress, has been in- 
cluded by the Board of Library Trustees in their 
estimates for the 1940 fiseal year. An appro- 
priation of $175,000 was also requested for con- 
struction of the branch library which is to be 
erected as a part of the new Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School and Library. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year amount 
to $1,336,751, an increase of about $743,000 over 
this year. In the current appropriation act the 
Congress allotted $60,000 for drafting of plans 
for the new building, authorizing it to be placed 
on land purchased originally as a part of the 
municipal center site, but no longer needed for 
that purpose. In ealling for funds for starting 
the new central building, the board explained 
that such a development has been urged for 
more than ten years and that the old central 
building was altogether inadequate. Of the re- 
quested $500,000 the sum of $65,000 would be 
to meet the additional cost of drafting of plans 
as estimated by Municipal Architect Nathan C. 
Wyeth. 

The Board of Library Trustees, of which 
Theodore W. Noyes is president, has suggested 
the new central library for inclusion in the 
District’s Public Works Administration pro- 
gram, and if such financing is made possible, 
the construction item would be eliminated from 
the regular 1940 estimates. 

Funds are requested by the board for the 
employment of fifty-two additional workers, 
which would permit the central library and the 
branches to meet more adequately increasing 
service demands and to permit an extension of 
the hours of the Chevy Chase and Woodridge 
branches. 
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Salaries would amount to $471,917 against 
$394,300 for this year. The new Petworth 
branch library is scheduled to be opened next 
January 1. To permit continued operation of 
this branch in the next fiscal year $15,370 ad- 
ditional will be needed. 

The new Jefferson branch library is expected 
to be completed by March 1, 1940. To permit 
its operation in the last four months of the next 
fiseal year the sum of $10,167 is requested for 
salaries. 

An increase from $65,000 to $105,000 is 
sought in the appropriation for books, period- 
ieals and other printed matter. For mainte- 
nance, repairs and improvements to buildings 
and grounds the board finds that $54,074 will 
be needed, as against $49,650 for this year. 


THE NEW YORK CITY COLLEGES 


THE staff correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reports that the New York City 
Board of Education has adopted a plan grant- 
ing tenure of office to 1,300 teachers in its four 
institutions and bestowing academic control 
upon the faculties rather than upon deans and 
presidents. Provisions of the “democratie” sys- 
tem approved by a large majority vote will go 
into operation this fall. 

All teachers who have served three years and 
who have been appointed for a fourth year are 
given permanent rank. They will hold such 
positions during good behavior and may be re- 
moved only after a prescribed trial. 

John T. Flynn, chairman of the committee 
framing the plan, held the step to be the most 
significant to be taken by the Board of Educa- 
tion in the last five years. Previous reforms 
have included the establishment of a college in 
Queens, the reorganization of the secretariat of 
the board and the modernization of student 
relations and activities. 

Under the new program, presidents, deans and 
the heads of departments are to have security of 
tenure only as they hold positions on the fae- 
ulty in a professorial rank. Faculty members 
likewise are to have a voice in new appoint- 
ments, promotions and compensation. 

Democratizing the city colleges was said to 
mean that, instead of being appointed from 
above, the administrative heads will be elected 
autonomously for a period of three years, with 
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members of the various departments in charge 
of administration and curriculum. 

Most important of the administrative bodies 
of the colleges will be faculty councils com. 
posed of instructors who have gained permanent 
status. Through its new authority, this council 
will remove from the college presidents the 
privilege of making personnel appointments, 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCa- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS 

THE eighth biennial congress of the World 
Federation of Edueation Associations will meet 
at Rio de Janeiro during August, 1939. 

In discussing plans for the conference, Dr. 
Monroe said: “The forthcoming meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations at 
Rio de Janeiro will render a valuable contribu- 
tion to the further development of the Good 
Neighbor Policy between our Government and 
the Latin American Republics, and at the same 
time will present an opportunity to educators 
from the United States, Canada and the Eur- 
pean countries, to become better acquainted with 
the great Southern Continent.” 

In his statement Dr. Monroe repeated that in 
formulating plans, it had been apparent that it 
would be necessary to supplement the regular 
transportation services to South America in 
order to provide for the large number of teach- 
ers who will attend the conference and to make 
special arrangements to bring the cost of the 
journey within their reach. Provision has been 
made for the chartering of transatlantic liners, 
which will be operated on a cruising basis, allow- 
ing every one the full run of the ship. Those 
occupying the low-priced staterooms will be 
able to make the voyage at a very moderate cost. 
These ships will follow the most interesting and 
varied itineraries, including visits to different 
South American ports and to a number of the 
more important West Indies islands. 

Present arrangements comprise two cruises, 
each of approximately fifty-seven days, sailing 
from New York about July 1. The minimum 
fare is expected to be about $500 with a large 
number of additional accommodations available 
at $600. It is planned to have lecture courses 
by well-known educators on board ship concern 
ing the countries to be visited. An expert cruise 
staff for each ship will arrange comprehensive 
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programs of shipboard entertainment and 
sports, and work out interesting shore trips at 
the various ports of call. 

In order to facilitate the travel arrangements 
and effect economies for teachers residing in the 
Southern and Mid-Western States, it is hoped 
to have one of the ships eall at New Orleans on 
the way to South America. Every one will have 
an opportunity to visit the New York World’s 
Fair either before sailing or on returning from 
the cruises. 

Literature and full information will be avail- 
able through the World Federation of Eduea- 
tion Associations’ Travel Bureau, National Edu- 
eation Association Building, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and also 
through authorized travel agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


THE WORLD YOUTH CONGRESS 

Tue second World Youth Congress is meet- 
ing at Vassar College from August 15 to 24. 
It is reported that there are represented fifty 
organizations with a combined membership of 
15,000,000 young people. 

Mayor La Guardia received the delegates at 
Randall's Island on the morning of August 15. 
The official weleome of the city was held at the 
Summer City Hall, on the World’s Fair grounds, 
at noontime, when the delegates were received 
by the Mayor and by Grover A. Whalen, head 
of the fair. 
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On Monday evening a rally and pageant took 
place at Randall’s Island. The speakers were 
Mayor La Guardia and Assistant Secretary of 
State A. A. Berle, Jr. Elizabeth Shields-Col- 
lins, national president of the World Youth 
Congress, and Joseph Cadden, president of the 
American Youth Congress, directed the evening’s 
activities. These included an international dance 
festival and an American dance carnival. 

On Tuesday morning, the delegation sailed 
up the Hudson to Poughkeepsie on a Hudson 
River Day liner for the opening evening session 
of the congress, at which the speakers were Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, president of Vassar College. 

The daily press reports that there are 200 
delegates from Europe, including 40 from 
Great Britain, 20 from France and Czecho- 
slovakia, respectively, 29 from Rumania and 15 
from Spain. Delegates were also sent from 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Hungary and 
Switzerland. The Soviet Union is sending five 
delegates and Poland eight. Fifty delegates 
are coming from Mexico, and large delegations 
from Cuba and Puerto Rico. Other delegates 
are attending from Chile, Peru, Colombia, Ven- 
ezuela and the Argentine. There are three dele- 
gates from Australia and one from New Zea- 
land. China is sending twenty-five delegates, 
and both Jews and Arabs have sent delegates 
from Palestine. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WarrEN W. Knox, acting director of the 
Division of Examinations and Inspections of 
the New York State Education Department, has 
been appointed to the newly established position 
of director of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion. He will have charge of the instructional 
program and eurriculum development in the 
secondary schools of the state. 


Dr. OLor LaRseLL, professor of anatomy at 
the Medical School of the University of Oregon, 
has been appointed dean of the Graduate Divi- 
sion of the System of Higher Education of the 
State of Oregon. He succeeds Dr. George Rebee, 
Lor the past twenty-nine years professor of phi- 
‘osophy and dean of the Graduate School and 





for the past five years dean of the Graduate Di- 
vision of the State System of Higher Education. 
Dr. Rebee will continue on a part-time basis in 
an advisory capacity to the graduate division 
and as emeritus professor of philosophy. 

Dr. Francois A. GILFILLAN, professor of 
pharmacy in the School of Pharmacy of the 
Oregon State College, has been appointed dean 
of science at the college. He succeeds Dr. E. L. 
Packard, who has been transferred to the dean- 
ship of general research of the State System of 
Higher Education and has been made director of 
the Institute of Marine Biology. Dr. Packard 
will also continue as head of the department of 
geology at the college. 
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Hoyt H. Lonpon, of the State College of Mis- 
sissippi, has been appointed professor of indus- 
trial education at the University of Missouri. 

Dr. Vivien M. PauMer, assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Kentucky, has 
been appointed head of the newly established 
department of social work in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Dr. Max Bonp, who during the past three 
years has served as supervisor of the educational 
program for Negroes under the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, has been appointed to succeed 
his brother, Dr. Horace Mann Bond, as aca- 
demie dean of Dillard University, New Orleans. 

Dr. P. Forp, lecturer in charge of the depart- 
ment of economics of the University of South- 
ampton, England, has been elected professor of 
economies and head of the department of eco- 
nomics and geography. 

R. E. 
coach at the Carnegie Physical Training College, 
3eckett Park, Leeds, has been appointed to the 
newly established position of direetor of phys- 
the University of Leeds, 


MorGan, who is lecturer and athleties 


ical edueation at 


England. 

Hl. D. Hake, a master at Haileybury School, 
England, has been appointed head master of 
King’s Sehool, at Parramatta, Australia. 


CLARENCE E. Dossin, deputy superintendent 
of school buildings, New York City, has retired 
after thirty-eight and a half years’ service in 
the Bureau of Construction and Maintenance of 
the Board of Education. Mr. Dobbin, who was 
seventy years old on July 1, began his career 
in the school system in 1900 as a draftsman 
in the construction bureau. 


Kart GuNNAR Myrpat, professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Stockholm, has 
accepted the invitation of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation to conduct a two-year study of the Negro 
He will sail on 
the liner Kungsholm on September 1. As God- 
kin lecturer at Harvard University he gave a 
series of lectures in 1937 on “The System of 
Public Finance and Business Fluctuations.” 


problem in the United States. 


Proressor J. E. Pearce, chairman of the 
department of anthropology at the University 


of Texas, has become director of the Texas 
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Memorial Museum. Dr. G. C. M. Engerrand 
professor of anthropology, has been appointed 
to take his place as head of the department. 


JoHN A. LANG, assistant educational director 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps in North 
Carolina, has been appointed administrator for 
North Carolina of the National Youth Adminis. 
tration. He succeeds C. E. MeIntosh, who has 
resigned to become director of a cooperative 
study of secondary education at the university 
but will continue to guide the student aid pro- 
gram in the state. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, of. the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education for the 
term 1938 to 1940, beginning on September 1. 
He succeeds Professor Paul S. Lomax, of the 
New York University School of Edueation, who 
has served as president during the past four 
years. During that period the council has be- 
come an affiliation of thirty-nine associations and 
fraternities of business education. The other 
officers of the council are: Vice-president, Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wis.; Secretary, Helen Reynolds, New York 
University, who has held that office since the 
origin of the council in December, 1933; Trea- 
surer, A. O. Colvin, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo. The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education is the official organ of the 
council. 


Proressor THOMAS Hunt Morean, director 
of the Wm. G. Kerekhoff Laboratories of the 
California Institute of Technology, correspond- 
ing member of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
has been elected one of the twelve foreign ass0- 
ciates of the academy. 


Dr. O. W. Hyman, administrative officer of 
the colleges of the University of Tennessee at 
Memphis, was recently awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws by Southwestern Uni- 
versity in recognition of his “distinguished ser- 
vices to the state in raising educational stand- 
ards and maintaining high standards and for 
conducting and encouraging scholarly research 
in the medical sciences.” 


Sirk ArtHuR QuitieR-Coucn, professor o! 
English literature at the University of Cam- 
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bridge, formerly chairman of Cornwall Eduea- 
‘ian Committee, has been presented with the 
freedom of the city at Truro in recognition of 
his public services. Sir Arthur is mayor of 
Pow y and a freeman of the boroughs of Fowey 


au 


Dr. ADALBERT CzERNY, formerly professor of 
ldren’s diseases in the University of Berlin, 


Cnuaren 
was awarded the shield of nobility of the Ger- 
man Reich on the oeeasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

De. Henry Frevp, curator of physical anthro- 
pology at the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, left on July 5 for an extended visit to 
Europe, where he will attend scientific meetings 
in Copenhagen, London and Brussels. 

Dr. Cuartes EK. Beury, president of Temple 
University, returned to the United States on 
August 11, after a visit to Europe. 

Dr. W. E. Turirt, provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is visiting the United States. 


Dr. RopNey Howe Branpon, lecturer in crim- 


inology, social hygiene and medical jurispru- 
dence in the College of Medicine at the Univer- 


Iilinois, will deliver the commencement 
address to students in the summer school gradu- 
ating class at the University of Kentucky on 


Ropnert Frost will lecture at the formal dedi- 
the new Robert Frost Poetry Library 
department of English at the University 
The library 


eal n ot 


£4 
ol e 


Wyoming, early in November. 


will contain all the published works of Mr. 
Frost and all that has been written about him, 

addition to a general collection of poetry. 
Housing and administrative expense is provided 
by the university. Membership fees of Friends 


the Robert Frost Library will be used to 

‘ain it for the use not only of classes in 
and creative writing, but also as a center 
ture and literary interest for the state. 


Dre. Wittram H. Mace, formerly William 
Criffin professor of history and political science 
id dean emeritus of Syracuse University, died 
August 10 at the age of eighty-five years. 


Dr. Epvarp Proxoscn, since 1930 Sterling 
Professor of Germanie languages at Yale Uni- 
‘Tsity, was killed in an automobile accident on 
August 1] 
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THE Rev. Francis ALBert Curistiz, for- 
merly a faculty member of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Divinity School and of the Meadville 
Theological Seminary, Pa., died on August 3 at 
the age of seventy-nine years. 


Dr. Eapert ERNEST Nearpass, professor of 
art at the University of Illinois and since 1919 
a member of the faculty, died on August 4 at 
the age of fifty-one years. 


THE Rev. Francis A. WAusu, professor of 
philosophy and formerly regent of the seminary 
at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
died on August 12 at the age of fifty-four years. 


WiuuiamM J. PICKETT, assistant professor of 
mathematics at Cooper Union, died on August 
12 at the age of fifty-seven years. 

WiiuiaM H. Wats, who retired a month ago 
as librarian at the Lawrence, Mass., Publie Li- 
brary after serving for thirty-seven years, died 
on August 10 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


As part of the National Edueation Convention 
program, the Committee of Presidents of New 
York City Educational Associations, which was 
organized to weleome the presidents of the na- 
tional educational associations and 
the state directors of the National Edueation 
Association, tendered a luncheon to their guests 
at the Hotel Astor. The chairman of the com- 


mittee, Professor A. Broderick Cohen, who is the 


and _ state 


president of the New York Academy of Public 
Edueation and the director of the Hunter Col- 
lege Evening and Extension Division and Sum- 
mer Session, presided. Among the guests were: 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, the Hon. Ord- 
way Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Edueation; Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Edueation; Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, superintendent of the New York 
City Schools; Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, president 
of Hunter College; Miss Millicent Baum, educa- 
tional adviser to Mayor La Guardia; John A. 
Sexson, superintendent of schools, of Pasadena, 
California, and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; Willard FE. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National Edu- 
eation Association; Orville Perry, last year’s 
president of the association, and Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law, formerly N. Y. state director, and 
Dr. Frank D. Whalen, of the Joint Committee 
of Teachers Organizations, New York City. 
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THE New York Association of School Boards 
will hold its annual convention at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on October 23, 24 and 25. Judge William 
H. Goldring, of Cobleskill, will preside. An edu- 
cational and commercial exhibit will be held, 
under the direction of Henry J. Clark, of the 
Syracuse school system. It is expected that 
1,500 members of school boards will attend. 


A COMMITTEE on cooperation with the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association has been appointed in the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. Members 
are: for the University of Oregon, Dean R. W. 
Leighton, chairman; Dean J. R. Jewell and Dr. 
Dan E. Clark, for the Oregon State College; 
Professor Carl W. Salser and Dr. Florence 
Blazier; for the Oregon Normal School, Pro- 
fessor Delmer R. Dewey; for the Southern Ore- 
gon Normal School, Dr. Wayne W. Wells and 
Dr. Arthur S. Taylor; for the Eastern Oregon 
Normal School, Professor Roy L. Skeen and 
Professor Arta Lawrence; for the University of 
Oregon Medical School, Dr. David W. Baird 
and Dr. H. J. Sears. 


THE first program in a group devoted to inter- 
nationalism in science and interpreting the dan- 
gers confronting freedom of scientific thought 
was broadeast by “Adventures in Science” over 
the Columbia network on August 12. Professor 
Edwin G. Conklin, of Princeton University, out- 
lined specific situations that exist in which sei- 
entific men and the scientific method of ap- 
proaching problems are being restricted by war 
and political attitudes. Appearing on the pro- 
gram with Professor Conklin was Dr. Paul B. 
Sears, formerly of the University of Oklahoma, 
who was recently appointed professor of botany 
at Oberlin College. ‘Adventures in Science” is 
one of the adult educational series, which is 
presented under the guidance of the Adult Edu- 
cation Board of the Columbia Broadeasting 
Company, of which Dr. Lyman Bryson, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is the chairman. 


It is planned to construct at the University of 
Michigan at the cost of $2,100,000 dormitories 
to house one thousand students. Toward this 
sum the Public Works Administration has ap- 
proved a grant of $945,000. 
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A RESOLUTION reversing a previous decision, 
which barred alien residents of New York City 
from matriculating in any of the city colleges, 
has been passed by the Board of Higher Edy. 
cation. The resolution reads in part: “Sty. 
dents who are not citizens but who are bona-fide 
residents of the City of New York, upon presen- 
tation of evidence of such residence and of satis. 
factory educational qualifications, and upon 
proof that they or their parents have applied 
for American citizenship or will do so as soon 
as they become eligible, may be admitted to 
courses of study under the same conditions as 
citizens who are residents of New York City.” 


LLoyd GRIFFIN, executive secretary to the 
State School Commission of North Carolina, has 
published a report from which the following 
details are given in The Christian Science 
Monitor: the average daily attendance was 771,- 
369, resulting in the allotment of 23,967 teachers 
for the 1938-1939 session, which begins in Sep- 
tember. This is an increase of 200 teachers. 
The attendance constitutes an all-time record. 
An increase of 7,500 was shown in high-school 
attendance. The largest gains occurred in the 
rural districts, which showed an average daily 
attendance of 91,025, as compared with 86,346 
for the preceding period. Several cities are 
planning to add twelfth grades. North Caro- 
lina conducts all schools and roads with state 
funds, guaranteeing to every child an eight- 
months school term. 


Pans for the establishment of a Pan-Amer- 
ican School of Agriculture as a unit of the 
Louisiana State University College of Agricul- 
ture, to open in September, 1939, and to be 
devoted to a study of the farm problems of 
South and Central American countries, has been 
announced. Establishment of the school is one 
project of a proposed program of cooperation 
between the university and the governments and 
universities of South and Central America, 
which includes the exchange of students and in- 
structors and the erection of a Pan-American 
house at Louisiana State University for ex- 
change students. The ultimate goal of the pro- 
gram is to promote better cultural, social and 
commercial relations between the United States 
and Central and South America. 


Water Harpuan Ruopes, of Bradford, En- 
gland, has executed a deed of settlement whereby 
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a sum of £25,000 is to be expended by trustees 
for the purpose of enabling secondary school 
boys to visit Canada. The plan permits of fifty 
boys going to Canada each year for ten years. 
Twenty boys will go from London and ten from 
each of the cities of Birmingham, Bradford and 
Glaszow. The boys will be in the charge of two 
masters during the visit, which will include a 
comprehensive tour of the cities and places of 
interest in Ontario and Quebee, during which the 
bovs will be enabled to meet Canadian youth. 
The trustees of the fund are the chairmen of 
the Edueation Committees of London, Birming- 
ham, Bradford and Glasgow. 

Lorp STANHOPE, president of the British 
Board of Education, was the chief guest at the 
inaugural dinner on July 29 of the seventeenth 
session of the City of London Vacation Course 
in Edueation. Over two hundred teachers, rep- 
resenting all parts of Britain, are attending the 
course, in addition to many educationists from 
the Empire. This year there are also represen- 
tatives from the United States of America, Pales- 
tine, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden and other foreign countries. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Mexico 
City dated August 6 reports the slaying of two 
federal teachers and the wounding of two others 
at Zinaparo, Michaoean State, by opponents of 
the Government’s program of socialistic educa- 
tion. The teachers were attacked during a fiesta 
on July 27. It is charged that municipal author- 
ities at Zinaparo aided the killers to escape. 
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A pDEcREE of President Getulio Vargas, Rio de 
Janeiro, has extended government financial help 
to certain private cultural, educational and wel- 
fare associations. Assistance was given to ma- 
ternity and child welfare societies, to the dis- 
abled and mentally afflicted and to organizations 
whose aim is the dissemination of culture or 
artistic advancement. The Ministry of Eduea- 
tion will control the allocation of funds. The 
purpose of this step is to improve the general 
level of health and education in the country, 
especially in the hinterland. 


ACCORDING to a United Press dispatch a spe- 
cial report on educational work was presented 
to the parliament of Soviet Russia by M. I. 
Kaftanov, chairman of the committee on higher 
education under the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. The government will spend 31,400,- 
000,000 rubles (about $6,280,000,000) on educa- 
tion during 1938, an increase of 23.3 per cent. 
over 1937. Technical and special schools in the 
Soviet Union are attended by 800,000 students 
and the universities by 550,000 students. The 
university figure, it is reported, “exceeds the 
number of students of all universities in all 
countries of Europe taken together.” At uni- 
versities and other higher schools, women con- 
stitute 40 per cent. of the enrolment. Before 
the Bolshevik Revolution, when universities ex- 
isted in Russia in only three of the present 
Soviet Republics, there were only ninety higher 
schools, as compared with seven hundred at the 
present time. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHY READING FOR ALL? 

IN pointing out the growing importance of 
reading in civilized life, the Reading Committee! 
in the 1924 Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education called attention to the 
tremendous inerease in the consumption of peri- 
odicals, and also to the fact that a very great 
proportion of this material was trash. Judd,? 
pointed out the need for increasing emphasis, on 
the part of the school, for this reason, on reading 
skills. 


__| National Society for the Study of Education, 
lwenty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, Bloomington, 
Public School Publishing Company, 1925, Chapter 1. 


?C. H. Judd, Elementary School Journal, 23: 
-93-265, 1922. 





Since the appearance of this Yearbook, tech- 
nology has induced a swing away from reading, 
per se, as essential for even the kind of enter- 
tainment the majority of American adults enjoy. 
The moving pictures have introduced sound to 
such an extent that silent films are admittedly 
passé. This has obviated the necessity for read- 
ing captions, on which formerly hung to a con- 
siderable degree the understanding of the pic- 
ture. 

The radio has come into wide general use, so 
that practically no homes and few automobiles 
are without a set. This does away completely 
with the need for reading the newspapers; even 
the comic strip is presented over the air. In 
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addition to news, many and varied forms of 
entertainment are provided, which indirectly de- 
creases the need for reading by providing a 
powerful substitute. 

One other illustration should suffice to bring 
out this point quite clearly. This is perhaps the 
most recent swing away from reading; the illus- 
trated magazines, wirephotos, and the like, tell- 
ing practically a whole story without words. 
While there is some evidence that Mr. Hearst 
was aware of the desirability of such material 
many years ago, the advent of wire photography 
and such up-to-the-minute magazines as Life 
have greatly increased its consumption. 

Other examples could be cited, but the point 
need not be labored. It is simply and obviously 
true that reading in 1938 is far less important 
than it was in 1924, or, for that matter, than it 
ever was. Even historical records are now being 
kept on motion picture film, a more alluring if 
not more enduring medium than previous gen- 
erations have ever been able to use. What is 
the consequence of this change in our way of 
life? 

For many children, reading, once an extremely 
essential tool, has become only a very desirable 
The bulk of the populace can do with a 
mere modicum of it. 

This argument might easily be met by some 
one pointing out the fact that as in 1924 no 
one foresaw what the reading situation would 
be in 1938, so now no one can predict exactly 
what the situation will be in 1950. Setting aside 
the point that while the exact goal is shrouded in 
mystery the general direction in which we are 
proceeding seems to be very clearly outlined, 
(barring major catastrophes) we can direct our 
thinking along a line which it is safe to discuss, 
namely, material upon which we have scientific 


one, 


evidence. 


II 


Little agreement is found on numerous points 
as to the causes of retardation in reading. Two 
leading schools of thought are those of Gates 
and Betts, which may be summed up as the psy- 
chological and the physiological. Gates and 
his followers*:*:° advocate the theory that the 

3A, I. Gates, ‘‘The Improvement of Reading, ’’ 


N. Y., Maemillan Company, 1935. ° 
4G. L. Bond, Teachers College Bureau of Publi- 


ee * — 
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vast majority of cases of reading retardation are 
due to psychological factors—memory, atten- 
tion, habits of attack, ete. Betts*7 believes that 
a large proportion of the cases are results of 
poor coordination of the eyes, faulty fusion, 
mixed eye-hand dominance, ete. Each presents 
material bearing out his contention and each has 
designed tests to measure the elements he con- 
siders important. The tests are individual jn 
nature and very expensive of time and money. 
The Gates test requires a day to give to one child, 
including time spent in scoring and analysis of 
results. The Betts test is briefer, but the mate- 
rials are costly and delicate. <A trained examiner 
is required for both. 

There are many other points of disagreement. 
On one point, however, all authorities appear to 
agree, namely, that for analysis of reading dis- 
ability, that is, eases in which Rd. A.<MA, a 
great deal of individual attention is required, 
both in diagnosis and in remedial work. Even 
with this requisite fulfilled, there are many, many 
failures. Could not this time and energy and 
money be better spent? 

Every one will concede by now that we need 
not spend any time training individuals of 5) 
IQ to read. Few will ever be able to learn at 
all, none will become proficient. The time is 
much better devoted to training in habits of 
self-care, good citizenship and certain kinds of 
manual work. As the IQ rises, however, the 
percentage of children who can master the tool 
of reading increases proportionately. Most chil- 
dren of 80 IQ can learn to read. Many have 
great difficulty and few ever get beyond sixth- 
grade level. A considerable proportion of these 
pupils are unable to finish the regular elementary 
school program because of their lack in reading. 
This is due to the fact that the other elements of 
instruction, such as arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, science, are largely presented through the 
same media: the printed page, the blackboard, 
mimeographed material, ete. It has become an 
accepted procedure to point out to worried par- 





cations, 1935, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education No. 657. 5 

5 P, Fendrick, Teachers College Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1935, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education No. 656. 

6 E. A. Betts, Education, 56: 18-24, 1933. 

7 Betts’ Ready to Read Tests, Manual of Jiree- 
tions, Meadville, Pa., Keystone View Company, 
1934. 
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ents that Johnnie won’t be able to get along 
‘thout reading, since everything else depends 
on that. 

Avithmetie need not necessarily depend upon 
reading. Conerete problems can be presented 
<s and worked out without recourse to the 
printed page. In praetieal life situations the 
dual does not read a problem before solv- 
ing it, exeept perhaps for the level of reading 
ired to decipher a sign saying “2 for 5.” 
As for geography, history and science, it is 

kely that the 80 IQ youngster (and possibly 
the 120 IQ one as well), learns more from one 
eood edueational film in any one of these fields 

rom “reading” through an entire text- 


n ela 


nay 


JOOR. 

The argument, therefore, that reading ability 
up to grade level is requisite to mastery of the 
other subjects of a given grade is specious. The 
other subjects are depending less and less on 
reading ability, and sueh as still do can easily 
modity their procedures so as not to be. 

[t should be pointed out that these suggestions 
(as yet) being made for the benefit of 
the majority but, oddly enough, for the few. 

For those who ean learn to read the curriculum 

present set-up is eminently satisfactory. 

For those who ean not, there are two alterna- 
tives: (1) individual attention to the retardates 
its attendant expense and small proportion 

2) elimination of reading from the 
programs of these children. The first procedure 
is widely current now. The writer has over four 
hundred cases in his files of children diagnosed 
for reading disability; who have been tested and 
for whom recommendations for remedial work 
have been made. A vast amount of time has 
been devoted to each in diagnosis—a minimum 
of a Gates test, a Betts test and an individual 
‘tantord-Binet intelligence test. A great deal 
of additional time has been spent in attempted 
remedial work. The results for the serious eases, 


ot s 1ceess} 


to be very frank, are slight. Gains that are 
achieved in a few months of intensive individual 
aril are often lost in the next few months. Some 


pupils reveal inability to make any gains at all. 
T ] . 
‘ools are at hand, many and varied. These are 
children of normal intelligence or better, selected 


on that basis. Progress is practically nil. 
‘ ). McClusky, ‘‘Visual Instruction: Its 
aiue and Its Needs,’’ Maneell Publishing Corpo- 


ration, 19392 
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The case of Rae, a boy who was first given a 
Binet test at 10 years, 4 months, is illustrative. 
At this time his mental age was 10-0, IQ 97. 
He was unable to pass the second grade reading 
test, although then in grade 3A. He was a nice, 
friendly boy, making every effort to succeed, 
and a great help around the home, where his 
father was an invalid, his mother the breadwin- 
ner and he the only child. 

He was then referred to the Educational Clinie 
of the Johns Hopkins University, where he was 
given group intelligence tests and reading tests. 
The Kuhlmann-Anderson tests resulted in a 
Heinis Constant of 96 which became 100 when 
the items requiring reading were read to him. 
A Detroit Primary Intelligence Test rated him 
C-. He was below grade on all the reading 
tests, but ranged from 2.8 to 3.5 grade levels 
on the Gates Silent Tests. He ranged from 1.4 
to 2.4 on the Gates Diagnostie Test, with the 
exception of one test (Recognition and Analysis 
of Wordlike Characters) on which he soared to 
6.5. The relatively high scores in silent reading 
were due to chance, as was discovered later. 

He was given fifteen hours of expert tutoring 
during the summer of that year, with results that 
the clinician reported were “definitely not en- 
couraging.” He made the same seore on the 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs Test as he had 
made at the beginning of the tutoring period. 
He admitted being unable to read the Silent 
Reading Tests, and was given the Gates Primary 
Tests, earning grade scores of 2.3, 2.2 and 2.4, 
which are much closer to his true level. It is 
interesting to note in this connection the role 
which chance plays in even the best silent read- 
ing test and the consequent need for intensive 
individual analysis to insure accurate results. 
In no aspect of reading did Rae show any 
improvement after the tutoring. 

The clinician® died shortly afterward while 
still in touch with the case, and nothing more 
was done for nearly four years, when he was 
again referred for a Binet test. At this time, 
Rae was in the 4A grade, and his chronological 
age was 14 years, 0 months. He scored a mental 
age of 11 years, 6 months, IQ 82, representing 
a 15 point drop. He based at 8 years and scat- 

9Dr. Mary L. Dougherty, predecessor of the 


writer at the Johns Hopkins University Educa- 
tional Clinic. 
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He probably belongs to the 
which Dr. Richards has 


tered through 18. 
intellectual 
deseribed.?° 

He was then given diagnostic reading tests by 
the present writer. It is interesting to compare 
his results with those made four years before. 
He had gained 18 months in mental age in that 
time. In silent reading he lost two months in 
Gates Form A (in which the recorded results 
were too high, as has been pointed out) and 
In phonetic 
abilities his greatest gain was six months; his 
average gain slightly over one month, and his 
greatest loss six months. Average phonetic 
abilities were still below second grade; associa- 
tive learning very high, and other measures 
clustered around third and fourth grade level. 

It was urged that a determined effort be made 
to get him to fifth grade level in silent reading, 
so that he would be accepted in occupational 
class. He never quite reached the level,! but 
many favorable factors in his ease, his person- 
ality adjustment remaining satisfactorily pleas- 
ant and cooperative despite all the trials he had 
faced (a very unusual result), including being 
in a class with children five years younger, were 
taken into consideration, and an exception was 
made. As a result a letter from his mother 
expressing great appreciation was received. He 
had won first prize in wood work and first prize 
in metal work at the Occupational School, and 
after a year had secured employment in a sheet 
metal plant and was on the way to becoming a 
skilful worker. 

The time spent in attempting to make a reader 
of Rae was wasted. Fortunately no greater 
harm to his personality appeared to result than 
the development of a marked inferiority feeling 
and dislike and apprehension in the presence of 
a reading situation. Had reading been relegated 
to a minor place in his program instead of the 
all-powerful bugbear it became, he would be just 
as well off educationally and far better off from 
a mental hygiene point of view. 


group 


gained two months in Form C. 


IV 
Many similar cases might be detailed. The 
story they tell is clear and vivid. There are 


10K. L. Richards, Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., 
37: 817-838. 

11 Metropolitan Reading 4.2, Vocabulary 3.8 at 
the last group testing. 
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enough of such cases to make well worth while 
careful investigation of the possibilities of g 
curricular scheme such as this article proposes, 

More thorough research before coming to q 
conclusion is certainly necessary. What are 
typical reading limits achieved by children of 
various levels? What is the exact proportion 
of those unable to reach fourth grade levels,12 
What expense would be involved in modification 
of the curriculum to eliminate reading? These 
are questions for administrators to propound 
and for research workers to answer. 


ARTHUR LICHTENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


FACTS AND THE TEACHING OF 
BIOLOGY 

In the field of biology we find an abundance 
of facts which, on superficial examination, seem 
to promise that education can be made for chang- 
ing ways in a civilization. Here we have sub- 
ject-matter that is “science,” we are rich with a 
wealth of facts that have proofs as accurate as 
the finite mind can make them, facts which have 
been the root of all changes in society. A cen- 
tury ago Malthus formulated the theory that 
plague, famine and war are necessary evils in 
order to keep the geometrically increasing popu- 
lation in line with arithmetically increasing food 
growth. The scientist has changed this. In- 
creasing production gives society an abundance 
that embarrasses it economically. Yet, at the 
same time, Pasteur, Koch, Von Behring and a 
host of others have given humanity a greater 
life span. To-day it is not improbable but that 
a “super” race could be evolved through the use 
of biological control. 

The presentation of these facts as truths of 
demonstrated worth can not help the adolescent 
in his preparation for life. If we send forth 
our science students with this huge mass of data 
in the hope that we have equipped him for 
changes, superficial or otherwise, we are deceiv- 
ing ourselves with false hopes. Witness the 
daily distortion of such facts by the advertiser. 
Advertisements showing the immaculate scientist 
over a microscope, charts of internal organs with 
serious “doctors” pointing out “vital” areas pro- 
claim the virtues of blood cleansers, dandruff re- 

12 Probably the minimum requisite to understand- 


ing the other subjects of the curriculum as now C0” 
stituted. This in itself needs investigation. 
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movers, ete. On all sides the facts of science are 
prostituted to the use of the vendor. 

The facts of science do not offer a usable 
equipment for the future adult. They are a 
mass of data which may change from time to 
time. But underlying these data are the tech- 
niques through which they are acquired. And 
it is the method or technique of rational acquisi- 
tion which the science teacher must contribute to 
the student. 

The data which the science teacher uses are 
immaterial. The data are usable only in so far 
as they make conerete the abstractions which he 
must teach. If the sequence of cause and effect 
ean be developed in the student and if “aware- 
ness” of things shorn of external superficialities 
ean be ineuleated, if an attitude of ‘“whyness,” 
that is, of intelligent curiosity, can be imbued, 
science teaching will give the learner the funda- 
mental need, an awareness of principles. Prin- 
ciples will remain basic in his later life, though 
facts and the veneer of his environment may 
Not facts, but the attitude of inquiring 
for underlying faetors, is the Utopia we must 
seek if science is to be a way of life. Observa- 
tion, selection of the pertinent from the mis- 
leading data, formulation of principles and 
utilization will always be basic to a way of liv- 
ing. Though we may use facts, we must, in our 
teaching, develop an understanding of and an 


change. 
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ability to use the methods of science in the under- 
standing of the basic principles of civilization. 
FreD M. SCHELLHAMMER 
EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ED.D. DEGREE 

In ScHoot and Society for July 2, 1938, 
page 9, occurs the following statement: “The 
degree of doctor of education in specialized 
subject-matter will be offered by the University 
of Michigan for the first time in any American 
university.” 

Apparently what the writer means is that a 
candidate for the degree of doctor of education 
need not restrict his work to the field of educa- 
tion but may take a considerable part, perhaps 
the major part, of it in such fields as English, 
history, natural science and mathematies, thus 
preparing himself to become a_ professional 
worker on the doctor’s level in an academic field. 
At the George Washington University we have 
been doing this ever since we adopted the degree 
of doctor of education in 1932. To elaim pri- 
ority for it has never occurred to us, for we have 
been under the impression that this was common 
practice wherever the Ed.D. degree is granted. 
Are there not other universities that have been 
doing this right along? 

W. C. RUEDIGER 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DISTRIBUTION OF EFFORT IN 
STUDYING SOCIOLOGY 


Ix the summer quarter of 1937, the writer 
was thrown into a teaching situation which con- 
stituted, or at least made possible, a scientific 
experiment in teaching technique. The experi- 
ment cast some light on the problem long worked 
upon by psychologists—the effects of the distri- 
bution of effort upon the efficiency of the learn- 
ing process—from the practical point of view 
of the social seienee teacher. 

Since many publie school teachers attend the 
University of Washington summer school ses- 
sion, the quarter is divided into two half-quar- 
ters or “terms” of about five and one-half weeks 
each. This enables teachers or students to attend 
school for only half of the summer if they so 
desire, and many choose to do this. In 1937 
it was found desirable to divide the introductory 





sociology students into two groups, one attend- 
ing class one hour daily during the entire quar- 
ter, the other attending two hours daily during 
the first term only. This made possible the 
careful comparison of the two groups to check 
on their work during the course. 

The psychologists’ contention is that a given 
amount of time spent in large lumps over a 
short period is less advantageous in rote memori- 
zation and other types of learning than the same 
amount of time distributed in periods of an hour 
or less over a longer period of time. According 
to Pyle,! practise periods of fifteen to thirty min- 
utes once or twice a day are most economical in 
learning such things as spelling and typewriting. 
The purpose of the writer’s study was to see 

1 William Henry Pyle, ‘‘The Psychology of 


Learning,’’ Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, 
1928. pp. 47-56. 
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whether these generalizations are applicable to 
the teaching of social science. 

The first group, which may be called the con- 
trol group, since it was on the normal one-hour- 
daily schedule, was composed of 59 students 
who continued through the second term. The 
experimental group, which had two-hour class 
sessions through the first term only, included 47 
students. Each group had about half of its 
members drawn from school teachers who had 
returned for the summer session. 

Both groups had exactly the same assignments 
in every respect, the main text-book used being 
Kimball Young’s “An Introductory Sociology.” 
The writer covered almost exactly the same 
ground in his lectures in both classes. The same 
topies were covered, and a schedule of the sub- 
jects discussed hour by hour in the two classes 
showed that at no time was there more than two 
hours’ difference between the two schedules until 
the end of the quarter. At that time the control 
group had to be three hours ahead of the experi- 
mental group because the second term was three 
hours shorter than the first term. 

The only important difference between the 
control and experimental groups, then, was the 
distribution of effort in their studying and class 
work. Two methods of measuring the effective- 
ness of the course were used. One was a com- 
parison of the average grades in the two classes; 
the other was a faculty appraisal questionnaire 
filled out by the students themselves. 

The examinations used were identical in the 
two groups, consisting of three rather long ob- 
jective tests covering the text and outside read- 
ing assignments. Interspersed were several brief 
quizzes and essays, which were rated on a scale 
of 1 to 5 in both classes. Grades on book re- 
views were not counted into the total. When 
the totals (in terms of errors in the examina- 
tions) were added up for both groups, the results 
were as shown in Table I. 

Thus it is apparent that distribution of effort 
over the entire quarter for one hour daily 
actually resulted in slightly lower grades as com- 
pared with the two-hour-daily class sessions. 
But the difference was insignificant, being less 
than half the probable error. 

The faculty appraisal questionnaires filled out 
by the students had been standardized upon the 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF GRADES TO SHOW EFFECT oF Disrpipy. 
TION OF EFFORT IN STUDYING SocroLocy j 











Number Range 
of in Median Mean PR 
students errors oe 


Control group 
(1 hour daily) 
Experimental group 
(2 hours daily) 47 








59 36-233 109 


111.7 +62 
41-211 106 4 


109.2 + 





basis of the entire faculty in 1930. They coy- 
ered the course itself, the text, the discussions 
and the lectures. In Table II are shown the 
items covered, the faculty averages for those 
items, the averages for the control group and 
those for the experimental group. All items 
except the first were on a seale of 1 to 5. In 
items 2, 3 and 4, the most desirable score would 
be the middle of the seale, or 3, since the ques- 
tions concern the balance of the course with re- 
gard to amount of work required, balance of 
lectures and discussion and adjustment to abil- 
ity. In items 5-20, inelusive, a seore of 5, or 
the upper end of the scale, would be most desir- 
able. Items 5 to 10 deal with the course as a 


TABLE II 


STUDENT APPRAISAL OF COURSE IN CONTROL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








Control Exper. 
Faculty group group 
average (1 hour (2 hours 

daily) daily) 


Item 





(1) Hours of outside study 


per class hour per week 1.7 1.2 1.5 
(2) Amount of work re- 
GUITOD, ssc ievccncnuaeds 3.0 3.0 2.4 
(3) Adjustment to ability .. 2.9 2.8 2.5 
(4) Balance of lectures and 
GINCUBMIGRE 0.6 664 b0 ee 08 2.9 3.( 2.9 
(5) Text-DOOK. ..0.s.4600:0 8.0% 3.1 2.9 2.9 
(6) Interest in subject mat- 
eee eet een 3.6 3.7 3.8 
(7) General impression of 
re csvmenec. tee 3.1 3.3 
(8) Quality of class discus- . 
sions se aiees baceia ke 3.3 3.2 3.0 
(9) Stress in examinations. 3.4 3.1 3.8 
(10) Contribution of course a 
tO @CGUCRTION ..ccsccce 3 3.1 3.9 
(11) Estimate of instructor’s a 
effectiveness ......... . ao 4.0 od 
(12) Influence of instructor Bes 
on interent 2066s <, ee 4.1 3.8 
(13) Stimulation to thinking 2.6 3.0 2.9 
(14) Presentation of subject me “4 
WIMMOr soa cscaare me ae 3.5 3.9 
(15) Quality of lecture ma- - 
HROIRE. oscec neue wiiecwuce | ae 3.8 v9 
(16) Stimulation of lectures. 3.: 4.1 4.2 
(17) Stress on topics ...... 3.6 3.6 vi 
(18) Interest in teaching . 
shown by instructor .. 3.4 4.2 4. 
(19) Feeling between instruc- 60 
tor and students ...... 4.0 4.2 : 
(20) Tolerance with disagree- ae a 
ee scala cig atu-as Se 3.2 od 
Average items 5-20 in- ; 26 
en. eae ape Pree 3.6 0.0 
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le. and items 11-20 with the work of the 


whole, 
instructor. 

Certain differences stand out in the student 
ratings. Item 1 shows that the experimental 
croup estimated that it spent more hours study- 
vutside of class during the course than did 
the control group. Items 2 and 3 are particu- 
larly significant. The experimental group as a 
whole said that the course required too much 
work, differing from the average by 6 full 
points; and that the course was too difficult to be 
aa adjusted to its ability. The students found 
it difficult to adjust to such concentrated study, 
even when they knew they were getting double 
credit. 

Individual comments as written on the backs 
of the questionnaires showed the reactions to the 
large assignments of work given in the experi- 

The following comments were 


mental group. 


typical 
. I think it is entirely too much material to 
weeks. It would have been of much 
more benefit to me if I could have taken it more 


; he amount of work covered was a little too 
much for me to grasp thoroughly in the length of 
we had. I feel that a course of this kind can 

not be adequately done in only 54 weeks. 
The course required too much comprehensive 


Qn the other hand, there were also the follow- 
ing comments: 

Didn’t care much for soe. but believed that the 
“hour a day course is a decided advancement over 
the regular course. 

For a person who is a quick reader and not earry- 
ing more than 24 eredit hours in other work, I 


think this highly eoneentrated course would be 
delightful, Without these qualifications I don’t 
think it very satisfactory. 
Vhay a , . : : 
When the average ratings on items 5-20 in- 


cusive were figured for the two groups, the 
result in the experimental group was 3.6, or 
precisely the same as that in the control group. 
‘he items concerned with discussions and 

‘or’s presentation of subject-matter, the 
experimental group gave the higher rating; on 
it ce of instruetor on interest and general 
ectiveness of course, the control group reacted 
avorably. But the differences were so 
as to be of doubtful reliability, and when 
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they were lumped together, they cancelled each 


other out. 
CONCLUSIONS 


What generalizations can be drawn from these 
results? First, the spreading of efforts out over 
an entire quarter produced no advantages in the 
learning of college sociology as measured by 
objective examinations. The difference between 
control and experimental groups—one- and two- 
hour classes—was so small as to be quite unre- 
liable. 

Second, the students’ appraisals of the course 
showed that the two groups differed little. In- 
dividual items varied, but the averages of the 
reactions of the two groups were the same. 

The results of this experiment clearly show 
that the effects of distribution of effort in study- 
ing sociology do not necessarily follow the same 
rules as in learning typing or rote memory mate- 
rial. The study indicates that doubling the 
reading and class work has no bad results upon 
the learning process. Some of the students 
seemed to resent the double pace required of 
them in their outside reading in the two-hour- 
daily course; but in summer schools, where time 
is limited, courses of this type may be tele- 
scoped into a shorter period of concentrated 
effort without impairing their effectiveness. 

SELDEN C. MENEFEE 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


GENETICS AND EUGENICS IN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS 

In the development of the biological sciences 
from the crude beginnings of many centuries 
ago to the present there are several branches that 
have had phenomenal growth. One of these is 
the science of genetics. Such has been the 
advancement of this science that Edward M. 
East states in his volume “Heredity and Human 
Affairs,” “Geneties stands second to physics as 
the most fruitful department of science during 
the last quarter of a century.” Because of the 
many facts that have been added to the subject 
of genetics and eugenies it has been deemed 
worthy, if not essential, to give this subject to 
our high-school seniors. It is the thesis of the 
present article to show the necessity of this study 
being added to the curriculum of our secondary 
schools and the methods the author has used in 


its presentation. 
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MATERIAL AND METHODS 


To explain the sequence of material and the 
methods as used in the Blackfoot High School 
the following outline, with explanations, is 
given: 

I. Need and misconceptions 

(a) Need 

1. Relationship of genetics to other sub- 

jects 

2. Value of genetics in every day living 
(b) Misconceptions 

1. Prenatal influences 

2. Sex-determination 

3. Telegony 


No definite experiments were developed to aid 
in the understanding of this division of the study. 
However, students were asked to discuss the sub- 
jects listed under misconceptions with adult in- 
dividuals and determine the attitude of such 
persons. Reports were presented to the classes 
of many instances of people believing in prenatal 
influences and telegony. 


II. Inheritance of acquired characters 
1. Mutilations 
2. Use and disuse 
3. The effects of environment 
4. The effects of training 
5. The effects of rays 


To help the students understand the differ- 
ence in inheritance and somatic changes Droso- 
phila were fed on food in which had been mixed 
Sudan red III. The larvae assumed a reddish 
appearance, and this affected the adult flies. In 
a few generations the color disappeared, showing 
that the somatic cells and not the germ cells had 
been affected. 


III. Physical basis of heredity 
1. Structure of cell 
2. Cell division 
3. Maturation of germ cells 
4. Sex and its determination 


In studying the cell, in whose structures are 
found the mechanism of heredity, the first labora- 
tory experiment was the study of mitosis in the 
root tip of the onion. In this material the 
chromosomes and spindles of various cells could 
easily be seen. Next the cells in the developing 
chick embryo were studied. In the preparation 
of these slides Heidenhain’s iron hematoxylin 
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stain was used. To eliminate the necessity of 
securing or preparing 100 per cent. aleohol the 
dioxan method was employed. In this method 
dioxan is used instead of xylene and the tigsyes 
are mounted from the 95 per cent. solution of 
aleohol. By comparing the plant and animal tis. 
sues the students realize the similarity of the 
hereditary mechanism in all living organisms, 

After this survey of ordinary mitosis a brief 
study of the salivary gland chromosomes of the 
larvae of Drosophila melanogaster was under- 
taken. In these exceedingly large structures the 
dark bands are seen, and a better concept of 
what a chromosome really is can be obtained. 
Our first salivary gland chromosome slide was 
obtained from the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, but we now make these slides in our own 
laboratory. 

In the April, 1937, issue of the Journal of 
Heredity is an article by H. B. Newcombe and 
G. B. Wilson explaining a method of making a 
chromosome model. A short time ago this mode! 
was made and is now being used in class demon- 
strations. In making this model four pieces of 
rubber tubing about one foot long are secured. 
Each tube represents a chromatid and is cut into 
four equal divisions. The parts of each of the 
“chromatids” are fastened together by short 
lengths of glass tubing and can thus be separated 
into segments when the need arises. Two of 
these “chromatids” are painted white and joined 
together at their ends by U-shaped glass tubing. 
One of this pair of white structures is painted 
with black circular rings to distinguish it from 
its adjoining member. The other two tubes are 
painted black, and one is circled with white 
rings. These likewise are joined together at 
their ends by U-shaped glass tubing. The pair 
of white structures represent sister “chromatids” 
of a chromosome, as does also the pair of black 
ones. These structures can be twisted about each 
other, segments can be exchanged and crossing 
over demonstrated. 


IV. The role of the ductless glands 
The freemartin 

Thyroid 

Parathyroid 

Pituitary 

Adrenal 

Reproductive glands 
Pancreas 
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It is diffieult to demonstrate the action of the 
duetless glands. We have not as yet developed 
any experiment for class use, but have had the 
students read supplementary material and give 
class reports. 

V. Mendelian principles of heredity and modifi- 

cations of Mendel’s ratio 
1. Monohybrid 
2. Dihybrid 
3. Trihybrid 
4. Degrees of dominance 
5. Complementary genes 
6. Supplementary genes 
7. Cumulative genes 
8. Epistasis 
9, Atavism and reversion 

Many experiments ean be developed to help 
the student understand this phase of genetics. 
From two universities several varieties of Dro- 
sophila melanogaster were secured. The first 
year genetics was offered we used three varieties 
of flies, wild, vestigial and white eye. Vestigial 
is a recessive trait located in one of the auto- 
somes and, as the name implies, causes the wings 
to be vestigial when in the homozygous condi- 
tion. By using the eross of wild and vestigial 
monohybrid inheritanee is demonstrated. The 
gene resulting in the trait white eye is located 
in the X-chromosome and the characteristic is 
therefore sex-linked. By crossing wild- or red- 
eyed flies to white-eyed individuals sex linkage 
is illustrated. This cross will also demonstrate 
the inheritance of such human characteristics as 
color blindness and hemophilia. During the 
present year several varieties of flies have been 
secured to illustrate crossing-over and other 
types of inheritance. 

To demonstrate dihybrid inheritance ears of 
corn were secured in which the characters of 
black starchy grains had been crossed with a 
variety having white sugary grains. The Fy, 
generation was secured and the grains gave the 
ratio of 9:3:3:1 
VI. Linkage, sex-linkage, and crossing-over 
(a) Human traits 

1. Hemophilia 
2. Color blindness 
(b) Studies with Drosophila 


Experiments illustrating sex-linkage and cross- 


ng-over were mentioned in connection with Men- 
dehan Prineiples. 
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VII. Species formation 

1. Mutations 

2. Triploids, tetraploids, and other polyploids 
3. Heterploids 

4. Inversions 

5. Translocations 


The study of species formation has been ex- 
tended through supplementary reading and 
reports. Studies of Datura stramonium were 
used to illustrate many of the above phenomena. 
VIII. Eugenics 

1. Case studies 

2. Physical abnormalities 

3. Mental abnormalities 

4. Venereal disease 

5. Positive and negative eugenics 


To develop our study of eugenics and human 
heredity each student was required to work out 
charts showing the inheritance of two traits in 
his own family. In the past three years some 
of the studies have been as follows: eye color, 
twinning, hair color, stature, hollow chest, teeth 
abnormalities, limb abnormalities, taste differ- 
ences and many others. From the American 
Genetic Association can be secured paper treated 
with phenyl-thio-carbamide which can be used 
to show the inheritance of taste discrimination. 
Such studies impress upon the student the role 
of heredity in his own life. 


IX. Evaluation of the subject and study of Institu- 
tions in which genetics is being developed. 


To help evaluate and develop topies in which 
individual students are interested each is re- 
quired to write a semester theme, including a 
table of contents and a bibliography. To help 
in such work the school has purchased a fair 
library and has subseribed to the Journal of 
Heredity. Also to acquaint the students with 
institutions where work in genetics is being con- 
ducted this phase of the subject is studied. 


REASONS FOR STUDYING SUBJECT 


In all our studies it has been attempted to 
explain the salient fact that we do not inherit 
organs and tissues but potentialities to develop 
organs and tissues. This type of inheritance is 
not the same as inheriting money and land. 
Clearly we do not have in our bodies the organs 
of our parents. What we do inherit are small 
determiners called genes, that, acting probably 
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as catalyzers, govern development according to 
laws we hold to be essential for students to 
know. By educating our students we shall be 
gradually developing a public opinion which 
will be conscious of the force of heredity. 

One of the most important teachings of genet- 
ies and heredity is the fact that many of us are 
subject to the inheritance of weaknesses. Per- 
haps the weakness is potentially weak eyes, weak 
heart or weak lungs. If we but knew of these 
weaknesses we could guard against the possibil- 
ity of subjecting them to excessive strains, infec- 
tions and germs. By so doing we could eliminate 
a great amount of suffering from the human 
race. However, we do not know all these weak- 
nesses, but our knowledge is increasing, and it 
is in this fact that our hope hes. To really 
better conditions the people must have wisdom 
garnered from knowledge and the sincere appli- 
cation of intelligence. This must be true because 
such wisdom may tell us of our own family weak- 
nesses. 

Although the subject of venereal disease is 
listed under the division of eugenics it is of such 
paramount importance that we should point out 
its significance. Gonorrhea and syphilis can not 
be inherited, but they are so readily transmitted 
from mother to offspring that a diseussion of 
them should be included in a study of geneties 
It is probably a truth that the 
majority of high schools of any size in America 
have students that have or have had a venereal 
All students as well as all citizens are 
exposed to the ravages of these maladies. It 


and eugenics. 


disease. 


seems, then, of tremendous importance that stu- 
dents should know the scientific facts of venereal 
America is just awakening to the ter- 
rifie toll of gonorrhea and syphilis. At present 
a great program is being instigated to educate 
the publie with facts of these diseases. Work- 
ing in the forefront of this program are various 


diseases. 


universities, civic and state governments and the 
national government. Surely the secondary 
schools would be an ideal place for such educa- 
tion. 

Again we may eall attention to all the feeble- 
mindedness, insanity and mental abnormalities 
so prevalent to-day. What is known of the role 
of inheritance in the development of these afflic- 


tions? Certainly we do not know the ultimate 
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truth about them, but we do know something of 
their inheritance and behavior. What we d 
know will cause any individual to think; and it js 
thinking upon these subjects that is so needed 
at the present. 

It is, then, because of the very personal and 
vital problems dealt with by the science of genet. 
ies and eugenics that we feel it necessary to be 
added to our high-school curriculum. 


POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS 


Many people will grant the value of the facts, 
but state that high-school seniors are too imma- 
ture for such discussions, that they are too young 
for such education. In reply we state that high- 
school students are getting married and becon- 
ing parents. This is happening constantly 
throughout these United States. It would seem 
a worth-while education for these young people 
to realize the responsibility of marriage and the 
vital role of inheritance, and also environment, 
in the rearing of their children. Certainly young 
married people should know the facts of mar- 
riage. 

Other people will say the facts of genetics are 
too advanced for the understanding of high- 
school seniors. This is an entirely false belief, 
because for the past three years we have con- 
ducted such courses and the students can under- 
stand the science. The author finds three addi- 
tional schools in Idaho are now giving courses 
in genetics and eugenics, and in every instance 
exceptional results have been secured. Recently 
a superintendent of one of the schools offering 
such a study told the writer that genetics and 
geology were the most interesting subjects 
offered in his high school. 


STUDENT REACTIONS 


Upon completion of the course in genetics and 
eugenics the writer asked the students to list the 
ten topies studied of most interest. This is the 
result, listed in order of interest, as determined 
by the number of times appearing on the student 
lists: Sterilization, determination of sex, inher'- 
tance of acquired characters, monsters and ab- 
normal individuals, improvement of organisms, 
venereal disease, endocrine glands, attitude and 
fitness for marriage, war and its effect, and doing 
away with various misconceptions. The order 
of this list may vary if asked of students over 
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many years, but the salient fact is the value of 
the subjects in which students are interested. 
When the author asked his classes to make a 
list of the topies they held as most important he 
also suggested that if they wished they might 
state their opinions of giving genetics and eugen- 
ies to high-school students. It was explained 
that their sincere opinion be given and to insure 
this it was asked that their names be not signed 


to their papers. There was not a single negative 
statement given as to the value of the course. 
Some of the students’ statements are here listed. 


I think this course should be given in every mod- 


ern high school. 

I think this subject is one of the few subjects in 
high school that is practical to the high school 
student as a kind of guide to living. I don’t think 
many of us took the course with the idea that it 

iid train us to be a scientist. I think the course 
is especially valuable to the student who can not 
go to college but goes from high school out in the 
vorld to make a living and raise a family. 

I believe geneties and eugenics should be taught 
to all high-school students. In fact, it would be a 
good idea to have geneties a required subject for 
either the junior or senior classes. 

I am getting more out of this course than any 
oiler | am taking. 

Genetics is not too difficult to understand and if 
people were taught the real truths about heredity 
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and environment they would not choose the road in 
life some of them do. 

Some things I have learned even give me a differ- 
ent outlook on life. 

Most students appreciate the fact that they can 
learn something of life and its fundamentals. 

Genetics is one of the most valuable subjects 
students of high school have access to. 


Many such ideas as the ones here listed were 
given by the students. However, the author does 
not presuppose that every student that should 
take the course in this school or in other schools 
should react so favorably. The statements here 
listed reflect the interest and understanding of 
the pupils during the past three years the course 
has been conducted. 


CONCLUSION 


We may then conclude that, because of the 
advancement of the science of genetics and 
eugenics, the nature and value of the facts and 
the ability of high-school students to understand 
these facts, the science of genetics and eugenics 
should be taught in our secondary schools to 
senior students. This must be true because it is 
important to learn facts at the time or before 
they are needed. 

S. EpMuNnb Stropparp 

HIGH ScHoou, 

Buackroot, IpaHo 


QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGES IN OKLAHOMA 


No matter who may be elected president of 
the college at Edmond or the college at Weather- 
ford (if by chanee any one is) his presidential 
days will be quite few and entirely full of 


For the very day of his inauguration some 
designing political pedagogue will begin to lay 
plans to bring about his downfall and supplant 
iin. He will be undermined and double crossed 
every day of his tenure. Political sutlers will do 
everything they possibly ean to render his ad- 
linistration a failure and then demand his de- 
itation because he has failed. 

That low-ordered game has been going on 
ever since the first college for teachers took root 
in the prairies of Oklahoma. It has been going 
on every hour since John Moseley went to Ed- 


mond and Walter Isle went to Weatherford. It 
will go right on through the brief and turbulent 
tenure of Moseley’s and Isle’s successors. For 
it is the only system that the political peda- 
gogues ever knew. 

There are more living ex-presidents of our 
teachers colleges than there are dead presidents 
of the United States. Many of those who 
served and suffered and finally perished at the 
hands of the spies and tricksters have been 
highly capable and altogether beyond reproach. 
But they never had a chance. Their very cer- 
tificate of election contained a death sentence 
clause. Politicians insured their failure and 
then proceeded to crush them because they had 
failed. 

But of all the teachers college presidents of 
the past (good, bad, or indifferent) no two ever 
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won election more completely on their merits 
than Moseley and Isle. Neither of them coveted 
the post he received. Neither had ever played 
politics in the game of self-promotion. Neither 
had ever spied on a predecessor or had helped to 
undermine a man who was giving the state the 
very best he had. Both Moseley and Isle were 
elected because they were known to be educators 
of outstanding ability and gentlemen and schol- 
ars of the finest fiber. 

And it is a travesty on disinterested and effi- 
cient government that the two college heads who 
were chosen on the single ground of merit are 
now subjected to the sniping of the racketeers, 
while those who were chosen because of their 
political pull remain unattacked and unmolested. 

It is an utter absurdity to charge that Isle had 
been dabbling to some extent in primary polities. 
If he had played ten thousand times as much 
polities as he is charged with playing, it would 
be counted in his favor, provided he had played 
in the interest of the gang. 

It is not the fault of the governing board that 
our teachers colleges are nothing but pawns in 
the hands of political hucksters. With one or 
two notable exceptions the board members have 
no more to do with governing the colleges than 
the angle worms which cultivate the grass roots 
on the college campus. With one or two happy 
exceptions the board members are the mere 
creatures of the restless souls who have done so 
much to convert education into a racket. They 
are chosen because of their supineness and they 
vote exactly as they are ordered. 

Fewer than a dozen men control the educa- 
tional set-up in Oklahoma and not one of them 
is an official member of the State Board of Edu- 
eation—The Daily Oklahoman. 

SCHOOL COSTS IN LOS ANGELES 

WHEN the State of California, under the 
Riley-Stewart tax plan, relieved the county of 
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its school levy, the people of Los Angeles ex. 
pected and had every right to expect that their 
own responsibility in that direction would be 
lessened. It is something of a shock, therefore, 
to learn that the Board of Education is seeking 
a boost in local school expenditures for 1938-39 
amounting to $5,814,847 and raising the bud- 
geted total to $46,720,758 by comparison with 
the $40,905,911 of the current fiscal year, 

Our schoo] tax rate in 1932-33—just before 
the state sales tax plan went into effect, and 
when we were still paying a county school tax 
—was $1.80, the rate for the county itself be- 
ing 65 cents per $100 of assessed valuation. In 
this year of the new depression, with no county 
tax to pay, city school costs to our taxpayers 
are $2,000,000 more than they were when we had 
the county levy. Now the Board of Education 
is asking for authority to make new expendi- 
tures which, if allowed, would hike our 1938-39 
rate up to around $2.17. 

Local taxpayers have dug deep and without 
much murmuring for educational facilities for 
their children. They have never understood, 
however, why the lifting of the county load 
from their shoulders should not have afforded 
them some relief in their burden. To be asked 
to indorse a program that, four years after the 
Riley-Stewart plan’s institution, will load them 
with the highest district tax in history, is well 
calculated to arouse their resentment. 

The school’s budgeters must have sensed some 
such feeling, as they have been careful to em- 
phasize that their proposal is a “request” only. 
Considering the times, they did well to put it 
that way. Their very attitude, in fact, would 
indicate that much of what they suggest can well 
be postponed. They certainly should be ex- 
pected to submit conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary before any of their new spendings are 
authorized.—The Los Angeles Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY ADMINIS- 
TRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 
A HUNDRED and fifty librarians, representing 
thirty-two states and one Canadian province, 
met at the University of Chicago for a two-week 


session on August 12 to discuss eritieal problems 
in library administration at the third annual 
Institute on Library Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The program comprised 
eighteen lectures on such matters as departmen- 
tal organization, financial administration, library 
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personnel and publie relations. Carleton B. 
Joeckel, professor of library science at the uni- 
versity, presided at the meetings. The program 


was as follows: 


August 1. ‘‘The Science of Administration,’’ 
Floyd W. Reeves, professor in the department of 
education, University of Chicago; ‘‘Réle of the 
Library Board in Administration,’’ Clarence E. 
Sherman, librarian, Publie Library, Providence, 
RB. 1 

August 2. ‘*Theory of Departmental Organiza- 
tion in Publie Administration,’’ Marshall E. 
Dimock, associate professor of public administra- 
tion, University of Chicago; ‘‘ Departmental Or- 
ganization in Libraries,’’ K. D. Metcalf, director, 
Harvard University Library. 

August 8. ‘*The Definition of Library Objec- 
tives,’’? Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, Public 
Library, Providence, R. I. 

August 4. ‘*Departmental Organization of Li- 
braries by Subject: A Critical Appraisal,’’ Althea 
Warren, city librarian, Publie Library, Los Ange- 
les; ‘‘Administration of Branch Systems,’’ Ralph 
A. Ulveling, associate librarian, Public Library, 
Detroit. 

August 5. ‘Administration of Technical Proc- 
esses,’’? Donald Coney, librarian, University of 
‘‘Administration of the Public Library of 


Texas ; 
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Medium Size,’’ Althea Warren, city librarian, Pub- 
lie Library, Los Angeles. 

August 8. ‘Financing the Library as a Mu- 
nicipal Service,’’ Carl H. Chatters, executive di- 
rector, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada, Chicago, IIl.; 
‘¢Problems of Library Finance,’’ John B. Kaiser, 
librarian, Public Library, Oakland. 

August 9. ‘Measurements in Library Adminis- 
tration,’? Leon Carnovsky, assistant professor, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 

August 10. ‘‘The Librarian as a Public Ser- 
vant,’’ G. Lyle Belsley, director, Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, Chi- 
cago; ‘‘Library Personnel Administration,’’ John 
B. Kaiser, librarian, Public Library, Oakland. 

August 11. ‘‘ Public Relations,’’ James L. Me- 
Camy, social studies faculty, Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt.; ‘‘Publicity for the Library,’’ 
John A. Lowe, director, Public Library, Rochester, 
N, ¥; 

August 12. ‘‘ People and the Library,’’ Douglas 
Waples, professor of educational method, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; ‘‘ Practical 
Publicity Methods,’’ John A. Lowe, director, Pub- 
lic Library, Rochester, N. Y. 


The papers will be published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in the autumn. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS OF STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES BY 
DEPARTMENTS AND 
BY SUBJECTS 
Tue study, which is summarized in this article, 
was based upon the analysis of the catalogues 
of 53 state teacher colleges located in 28 states. 
The colleges, ineluded in the study, were selected 
at random. The only eriteria for inclusion was 
that each college offer degree granting curricula 
designed to prepare both elementary and _ see- 
ondary school teachers. In all 61 catalogues 
were studied but eight were rejected because the 
ulormation was not given in comparable form. 
The enrolments of the 53 colleges studied 
ranged from 160 students to 1,952 students. The 

median enrolment was 754 students. 

No attempt was made to secure data on the 
courses actually given since Koos found that the 
extent between courses offered and courses given 
Was not sufficiently large to discredit the results 


of studies that were based upon catalogue 
analysis. 

The subjects offered were organized into 16 
departments for use in this study. The depart- 
ment and subject organization was adapted from 
the junior college study by Hollingsworth and 
Fells.t. The department of physical aducation 
was omitted because of the difficulty of deter- 
mining, in a considerable number of cases, 
whether certain subjects permitted the enrolment 
of both men and women students. Certain sub- 
jects have been omitted from the study because 
of the relative infrequency of offering and there- 
fore the sum of the subject medians will not 
coincide with the departmental median. 

The median was selected for use since it is less 
affected by extreme cases than the mean. The 
median, in semester hours, was determined for 
both departmental and subject offerings. 


1 Walter C. Eells, ‘‘The Junior College,’’ pp. 
491-494. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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Comparisons between this study and the study 
of Myers? was impossible since the mean was 
used in the study by Myers. 
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2 Vest C. Myers, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 23: 553-555, October, 1937. 
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